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MINISTERS AND PARLIAMENT. 


HE whole Ministerial scheme of Reform is now before 
T Parliament, and at last, more than three months after 
the beginning of the Session, the country is informed what 
is the nature of the great constitutional change proposed 
by the Government. It is no use spending our time in 
idle lamentations over the three months that have been 
wasted; but still it is impossible to occupy ourselves solely 
with the present and future without a word of serious 

et for the past. The error of the Ministry in cutting 
the Reform Bill in two, and trying to pass the two halves 
separately, appears more extraordinary than ever, now that 
the character of the Bill for the Redistribution of Seats has 
been made known. If, three months ago, the Government 
was really prepared with the Bill in the same shape in which 
it has been now produced, it is indeed lamentable that its 
contents were not made known before. A large portion of the 
alarm which the prospect of vague and incalculable changes 
instilled into the House of Commons would have been dissi- 

d if it had been known that the seats to be gained by disfran- 
chisement would be redistributed in a fair and moderate way. 
We may, however, try to console ourselves for this waste of 
time by reflecting that the time may perhaps have not 
been altogether wasted. In the first place, who can venture 
to say that the present Bill for the Redistribution of Seats 
is exactly the Bill we should have had if it had been proposed 
in what may be termed Mr. Giapstone’s “ bridge and boats” 
and “ flesh and blood” days? There is a moderation in it, an 
attention to the claims of property, a recognition of the value 
of diversity in the constituencies, which seem to belong to 
another era, and which may have been prompted by the dis- 
covery that a Reform Bill, if it is to be carried, must be a fair, 
moderate, and perhaps modest measure. Then, again, the 
debate on Lord Grosvenor’s amendment did much good. It 
established, among other things, the wish of the country that a 
Reform Bill should be carried if possible; and it made it clear 
that a blank rejection of all Reform Bills is only to be de- 
fended on the most antiquated Tory principles, or by in- 
genious theories alien to the spirit of English society and 
English history. Lastly, it is a good thing that reasoning 
should have prevailed in a case where reasoning was so 
clearly on one side, and that the House of Commons 
should not have been forced to deal with a complicated 
question by fragments, in spite of the plainest dictates of 
common sense. ‘The House and the Ministry are better pre- 
pared to discuss a Reform Bill than they were at the beginning 
of the Session; the House is more anxious not to lose this 
opportunity of securing a decent and practicable Bill; and the 
Ministry is inclined to be more conciliatory, to appeal more 
to Parliament itself, and less to persons who are outside 
Parliament, and who do not look on Parliament in any very 
friendly way. So far we have advanced in these three 
months; but, after everything has been said that can be said 
to lessen our regret for what has taken place, there is no 
getting rid of the fact that more than half of an ordinary 

ion is gone by, and the discussion of the provisions of the 
general scheme is not yet begun. The blunder of the Minis- 
ters is so far irreparable, and it does not cease to be a blunder, 
and a very serious one, because it has not produced the worst 
Possible result which it could have produced, by rendering 
all calm and serious discussion of Reform altogether hopeless 
for the present. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Giapstoxe is honestly 
anxious to fulfil his duties as leader of the House, and that he 

ows well enough that it is the part of a leader to be at once 
conciliatory and firm. Unfortunately, however, when he is 
conciliatory he is not firm, and when he is firm he is not 
conel When he had explained the plan of the 
Government with regard to the redistribution of seats, he 


they would take in dealing with the general subject of 
Reform during the present Session, He wished to be conci- 
liatory, and to avoid the appearance of dictating to the House, 
which had recently given him so severe a rebuke for attempt- 
ing to take the whole conduct of the measure out of its 
control, He also wished to be firm, and to convey the 
impression that the Government was resolved not to let 
the matter be quietly shelved. In both of these wishes 
he was right, but he did not manage to express his wishes 
in the right way. His deference to the desire of his 
hearers for a share in the determination of the method of 
proceeding assumed in some measure the air of a defiance to 
them, and a challenge to them to point out a better method 
than he could offer. Nothing is more irritating than 
this sort of proud humility, and the House would have 
been much better pleased if he had accepted what was in- 
evitable, and pac to make the two Bills one when they 
went into Committee. In the same way, it is quite necessary 
that all parties should be convinced that the Ministry 
is thoroughly in earnest, and does not mean to make 
Reform a mere stalking-horse for political inaction. But 
it was very ill-judged to treat the Commons as offenders, 
and to threaten them with a Session, protracted month after 
month through the autumn, as a punishment for having 
forced the Government to treat Reform as a whole. The 
relations between the House and its leader have become 
very strained and very painful, and this is much to be re- 
gretted at a time like the present. It is, however, very un- 
desirable that too much stress should be laid on this misfor- 
tune, or that too much encouragement should be given to those 
who are pleased to see the leader of the House in an embarrass- 
ing position. There are men who are envious of Mr. GLADSTONE, 

and delight in comparing him with Lord Patmerstoy, and in- 

sisting upon the superior manner in which the late Premier 

would have managed the House during such a crisis. What 
they say is so far indisputably true, that Lord Patmerston 

had an astonishing amount of Parliamentary tact and Mr. 

GuapstTonE has very little. But it ought not to be forgotten 

that Mr. GLapstonE has some qualities, and those high quali- 

ties, in which he is greatly superior to Lord Patmersron. 

He has more enthusiasm, deeper sympathy for classes out 

of the pale of the higher society of England, and a keener 

desire to link his name with great measures, Let us be 

just both to the living and the dead. Lord Patmer- 

ston had many happy gifts for keeping a popular assembly 

in order. He could often paralyse criticism and disarm 

enmity by a shrug of his Fas and a happy laugh. 

But it is absurd to say that we will not recognise 

the higher qualities of any statesman who cannot shrug his 

shoulders and laugh like Lord Patmersron. Nor in justice 

to Mr. GLADsTONE ought we to forget that, if Lord Pat- 

MERSTON often conquered, he often stooped to conquer. Do 

we seriously wish that Mr. Giapstone should begin his 

career by buying the favours of journalists and fanatics? Ifhe 

cannot shrug his shoulders and laugh as we could wish, at any 

rate he does not spread social snares for political critics, or 

flood the Bench with ignorant Evangelicals. There was a 

much higher side than that of tact in the character of Lord 

PaLMeRsTON; and now that he is dead, we ought chiefly to 

think of this higher side; but when tact is praised as an 

all-sufficing virtue, we may remember that tact sometimes 

degenerates into questionable artifice, and that there are 

tactless men who sometimes elevate and instruct their hearers 

even when they offend them. 

The course suggested by Mr. Bouverie with regard to the 

Government measures is undoubtedly the best, and the two 

Bills can be fused together in Committee. It may be 

hoped that no very great amount of time will be found 

necessary for the eteaten of the second reading of the 

Redistribution Bill. All that is involved, in admitting its 
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away and given to groups of boroughs, to counties, and to new 
large constituencies. In this Bill the details are everything, 
and the details can be discussed in Committee. It is very 
important that men of all parties should go into Committee with 
a desire to pass a Reform Bill if possible; and it is also 
very desirable that the Conservatives should be aware 
that they will incur a most serious responsibility if they 
offer the Bill that kind of opposition which is not based 
on a definite maintenance of adverse principles, but merely 
seeks to triumph by superior obstinacy and the arts of delay. 
But we do not see that either danger is probable. The general 
desire of the country for a settlement of the Reform question 
makes it certain that the House will share and reflect that 
desire; and the Conservatives, whatever may be their faults, 
have a large amount of political prudence, and will take care 
not to put themselves in such a position as to be obliged 
either to accept office without a chance of holding it on an 
honourable and satisfactory footing, or clse to submit to 
having any measure of Reform passed that a Liberal Ministry 
will sanction as the price of its consenting to carry on the 
Government. But when the Conservatives are invited to 
lay aside all their weapons, and to concur amiably and 
peacefully in passing a measure common to both sides, they 
are asked what it is neither possible nor desirable that they 
should grant. There may be compromises on many details, 
but the leading provisions of the general scheme must be de- 
cided by one side being stronger than the other. The Con- 
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phalia, and the Holy Roman Empire itself. ‘The educate 


and commercial classes hold, with M. Turers, that an 
proximation to German or Italian unity is inconsistent ’ 
the interests of France; and the Emprror consequoait 
declares that he is only happy among workmen, who eithe 
comprehend his schemes or willingly trust his daring and his 
prudence. The ebullition of temper may perhaps have been 
calculated, but it was scarcely judicious, M. Rovner had 
with laudable tact, reserved to the Government the power of 
proving its own consistency in adopting any policy, either Peace 
ful or warlike ; and as the apparent meaning of the Minister's 
words was diametrically opposed to the impression produced 
on the Chamber and the country, it would be impossible for 
malcontents to complain that any result took them 
surprise. The Emperor was more explicit in his communica. 
tion to the country Mayor whom he oddly selected as the 
recipient or vehicle of his confidence. Professed hostility to the 
treaties of 1815 implies a hope of acquiring Sarrelouis, if not 
of ultimately annexing a more important territory, In con. 
sideration of the possible gain to France, Prussia will ap- 
parently be allowed to retain Schleswig, and to acquire 
Holstein, as well as to exercise control over the adjacent 
States of Germany. The mysterious generalities of great 
potentates are, of course, liable to be explained away or re. 
tracted; but a sudden fall in the funds gave a popular inter. 
pretation to the Emprror’s phrases. 


The military preparations of the two great German Powers, 


servatives may succeed in getting a member or two more | and the institution of a forced paper currency in Austri Th 
given to groups of boroughs or to counties, or in €X-  jndicate a probability of immediate war. ‘The. first hosil it 
cluding borough leaseholders and freeholders from voting | operations are expected to take place on the feetisien at be 
for counties. They may, probably, decide whether the | Saxony, as the little kingdom, foreseeing that it will become 
seven seats allotted to Scotland shall be given to Scot- the theatre of war, has already prepared to follow the fortunes pas 
land or kept for England. But when the question arises of Austria. The Crown treasures are removed from Dresden ani 
whether the county franchise shall be reduced to 141. or to | to the strong fortress of Konigstein, and the Court will be the 
20l., there is nothing to be done but to divide the House, and | ready either to adopt the same refuge or to retire into the Th 
to see which reduction finds the stronger support. ‘The Con- Austrian dominions. It may be doubted whether the Pro- 
servatives ought not to offer a factious or dilatory opposition,  testant population of the kingdom of Saxony altogether = 
but their position as a party would have no meaning or sub- sympathizes in the present quarrel with its Roman Catholic syn 
stance if, on a main question which largely affects the landed sovereign. Meetings have been held at Dresden and at i 
any | Leipsic in favour of a Prussian alliance, and there is no and 
: i 5, German State in which the prerogative of the Crown is inst 
they ought not to be exposed to the cry that they are wantonly | more limited ; yet it would be rash to conjecture too tast 
stopping Reform, and frustrating the wishes of the country. We confidently as to the tendencies of opinion in the central thar 
can ask the Opposition to behave reasonably, but we cannot ask | States. “The neighbouring and kindred Duchies will 
it to cease to exist; and it would cease to have a political almost certainly adhere to Prussia, which already, under an Ri 
existence if, on the points which touch it closely, it did not arrangement of some years ago, commands the contingent of ps 
speak and act with all the strength in its power. That an Coburg-Gotha. ‘The’ Courts of Baden and Wartemburg - 
Opposition must be conquered in debate and division is one jneline to the side of Austria, as the Power which is more os 
of the elementary facts of our Parliamentary system, and we likely to protect their separate existence. Lanover is ” 
do not get rid of the difiiculties it may cause at any particular unwillingly compelled to assist her formidable neighbour, and re 
time, by pretending that a fanciful millennium has begun, and the more considerable State of Bavaria hopes = te many Alt 
ordering that, in deference to public opinion, lions and lambs fyrmer wars, to secure an ascendency in the South at the 7 
shall lie down together for at least three months, expense of Austria. In general, the smaller Governments pi 
_ deprecate the conflict which they are powerless to avert. ‘The phil 
_ baser or weaker nature knows the danger of interposing between exis 
PROSPECTS OF WAR. ' the fatal points of mighty opposites. It is wholly uncertain, Fre 
N the present state of Europe, it is almost impossible to , however, whether the Princes will be allowed by their sub- bull 
guess where the next symptom of inflammation may J&¢ts to decide according to their own inclinations on the forn 
break out. Austria, Prussia, and Italy have real or alleged | Policy which they are to follow. The National Union pro- ficar 
causes of quarrel, while France is professedly a stranger to bably regards a civil war with aversion, but, when the conte Aus 
Schleswig, to Holstein, to Venetia, and to the various arma- | 8 0"Ce commenced, it will inevitably lean to the side of Prussia duk 
ments which are preparing invasion of neighbouring terri- Count Bismark has made a menacing demonstration against com 
tory for exclusively defensive purposes. Nevertheless, in a fit princely A, ~wasemaend reluctant allies by his unexpected mid 
of irritation provoked by the speech of M. Turers and the project or a German Parliament. The Liberals may Tae" ulti 
applause of the Legislative Body, the Emperor Narotzon has ably distrust the Minister, but they can scarcely fail to appre- com 
thought fit to inform the Mayor of Auxerre, or rather to Cite the advantage which they may derive from his offer; and of s 
announce in the Moniteur, that, in common with the De- their patriotism a be further stimulated by the rumour favo 
partment of the Yonne, he detests the unfortunate treaties that the Russian Government has protested against any of t 
of 1815. It was to express this abhorrence that Yonne @2croachment on the rights of the various dynasties. Even priz 


German patience would revolt against the doctrine that 
the country is to be perpetually subdivided because the 
reigning families are relatives and clients of the House of 
Romanorr. England might as reasonably stipulate for the 
preservation of its matrimonial market for Princes and 
Princesses. 


and the rest of France voted for the Presidency and the 
Empire, which, as foreign Courts were carefully informed, 
were perfectly compatible with a loyal respect for existing 
international arrangements. The only part of the treaties of 
1815 which directly affects France under present circum- 


stances seeins to consist of the limitation of the North-castern is a 
frontier; and it may, therefore, be suspected that, asin the case —‘It is highly desirable for bystanders, on the eve of a onl} 
of Italy, a concession will be asked of Prussia in return ior probable war, to regulate their expectations by a calm esti- mea 
connivance or assistance in the impending contest. It is pos- mate of the respective forces of the combatauts, and to make whe 
sible, however, that the Emperor may have had in view the their sympathetic impulses subordinate to considerations ot wor 
passage in M. Tirers’s speech which referred to the recogni- European expediency. A quarrel which seems to have Co., 
tion and maintenance of the German Confederation. ‘lhe had no intelligible cause implies the existence of deadly has 
town of Auxerre and the surrounding Department may, by animosities, founded on untenable political conditions. If the Yes 
a convenient fiction, be supposed to be interested in the eruption were driven in, it would inevitably show itself in doo 
fate of the petty princes, or at least in the subdivisiun some new and perhaps aggravated form. The attainment of ma} 
which has survived the provisions of the Peace of West- a stable equilibrium may not be a suflicient object to justify 4 oon 
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The Saturday Review. 


ane war put the result would serve as a compensation 
The balance of power which M. Tuers 
desires consists of France alone in one scale, and the rest of 

the other; but if Prussia were great, and if 


the Continent in ‘ 
Austria were secure, @ state of things would have been 


established more in conformity with the English version 
of the doctrine. Although it is a lamentable absurdity 
that scores of thousands of men should perish to correct the 
awkwardness of diplomatists, war at the present moment may 

ibly in the long run serve the real interests of all the 
pelligerents. A complete reconciliation with Hungary would 
be more valuable to Austria than the recovery of half a dozen 
Silesian fortresses, or than the possession of Venetia. The 
Emperor has already been induced, by the menacing condition 
of affairs, to tender additional concessions to the Dict at 
Pesth; and if the long-standing dispute were finally adjusted, 
Russia would have more to fear for Poland than Austria for 
her Galician possessions. The Empire would perhaps be 
stronger if its energies were concentrated on its own pro- 
vinces, while Prussia was allowed to exercise political supre- 
macy over the smaller German States. An Austria with 
forty millions of contented subjects, a Prussia with Germany 
as a reserve, would be separately a match for either France 
or Russia, and in alliance they would be irresistible. A per- 
manent balance of power would be in every respect preferable 
to the most startling vindication of supposed poetical justice. 
The shallow flippancy which sometimes threatens Germany 
with dismemberment for the benefit of France arises from the 
habit of treating political questions as if they were mere 
personalities. ‘The disappointment and vexation which were 
caused, in the Danish dispute, by popular error and by official 
mismanagement, ought not in the slightest degree to influence 
the wishes or calculations of any serious English politician. 
The most thoroughly legitimate of recent political movements 
are founded on the respective aspirations of Italy and Germany 
for unity and independence ; and it is absurd to renounce all 
sympathy with justice or expediency because a statesman 
may, like Count Bismark, have jarred on familiar prejudices 
and feelings. The treaties of 1815 were, as far as they 
instituted a lax and anarchical Confederation, not less dis- 
tasteful to the more patriotic German statesmen at Vienna 
than to Naporeon III. at Auxerre. 


If war breaks out, it is not improbable that Austria may 
obtain advantages at the outset of the campaign. Of the 
commanders on either side, General Brenepexk alone has 
displayed conspicuous ability. The appointment of Prince 
Freperick Cuartes to the chief command of the Prussian 
army will cause alarm rather at Berlin than at Vienna. 
Although royal blood is no disqualification for military 
employment, there is a strong presumption against the fit- 
ness of a prince for high command. It is possible that he 
may have merit, but it is certain that he has rank; and 
philosophical inquirers rely by preference on a vera causa, or 
existing fact, rather than on a possible conjecture. Prince 
Freperick Cuanves is principally known by some ludicrous 
bulletins in which he attempted to apply, in an exaggerated 
form, the style of Austerlitz and of Wagram to a few insigni- 
ficant skirmishes with the inferior force of Denmark. ‘I'he 
Austrians have for once abstained from employing an Arch- 
duke, at least on the side of Prussia; and they will hardly 
commit the error of superseding Brnepek, as Hess, in the 
middle of the battle of Magenta, superseded Grutat. The 
ultimate result of the war will be determined rather by the 
comparative resources of the belligerents than by the ability 
of single commanders. In the long run, the chances are 
favourable to the Power which will also, at the commencement 
of the struggle, secure in the possession of the Duchies the 
prize of the contest. 


THE PANIC IN THE CITY. 


‘a long-expected crisis has come at last, and with a force 
= and rapidity absolutely without example ; and every one 
is asking, not so much how it has been occasioned, for that is 
only too well known, but how it can be met, and whether any 
measures can be taken to avert the universal collapse of our 


the City is described as beyond anything which was witnessed 
even in 1847 and 1857, and, as a matter of course, a strong 
demand has arisen for yet another relaxation of the Act of 
1844. It is not unlikely that some step may have already 
been taken to meet the emergency; and whether this be so 
or not, the time has at any rate arrived to consider whether a 


_remedy for the existing panic can possibly be deferred. 


Two things may, we think, be said without risk of error. 

In the first place, if the law is to be set aside at all, it is 

better that it should be done before than after the destruction 

of a large number of perfectly solvent firms which have 

been imperilled by the folly of a house that has chosen to 

depart from the safe rules of discount business in order to 

engage in the wild speculation which characterizes the so-called 

Financial Companies. In the next place, it ought not to 

be forgotten that the case which has arisen, that of a 

nearly universal panic, is precisely the contingency with which 

neither the Act of 1844 nor any other legislation can cope. 

The circumstances of the present time differ widely from those 

of earlier monetary disturbances. On the last two occasions 

panic was, as it always must be, a large element in the 

crisis; but then panic was a consequence of scarcity, in a sense 

which cannot be alleged now. The operations of the Bank of 

England have sufficed to keep the foreign drain very well 

under control, and, however deeply some speculators may be 

committed, it is impossible to trace the collapse of this week 

to any very serious deficiency of the circulating medium. 

A very active foreign trade has no doubt absorbed a 
large amount of capital; but, if the machinery of credit had 
remained in working order, there is no reason to suppose that 
every difficulty might not have been tided over without any- 

thing more than inconvenience to solid and well-established 

houses.. This could not have been said either in 1847 or 
1857; and certainly, if ever a resort to exceptional measures 
can be justified, it is when it is asked for, not so much to supply 

the wants of merchants who have traded beyond their means, 

as to relieve innocent persons by furnishing a temporary sub- 

stitute for the complicated system of credit which has suddenly 
broken down. No banking or discount house can possibly be 
conducted on the principle of always having cash at command 
to meet every possible liability. What they do rely on, and 
properly rely on, is the supposed certainty of being able, at 
some price or other, to convert outstanding assets into ready 
money. A solvent firm which holds none but safe securities, 
can always do this in the absence of panic, and the whole 
frame of Sir Rosert Peex’s legislation was constructed on the 
assumption that this would be so. When this condition ceases 
to be satisfied, as happens about once in every ten years, it is 
not only the principle of the Bank Act, but the whole theory 
of credit, that falls out of gear; and in such an emergency it 
is no more a reproach to the law than it is to the settled 
traditions of commerce to admit that the assumptions 
which regulate the normal course of trade can no longer 
be treated as a basis of action. 


At this moment, unless some remedy has already been 
applied, we may be sure that the most satisfactory balance- 
sheet in the world is no adequate protection against the 
possibilities of failure. Those who have available means at 
command are afraid to lend, because they know not whom 
to trust. The nation possesses in its unshaken credit a 
resource fully adequate to supply the wants of every firm of 
undoubted stability; and the instant it is proclaimed that 
the Bank of England is prepared, under the sanction of the 
Government, to come, in some way or other, to the rescue, 
there is no reason why the panic should not subside as 
rapidly as it has arisen. We are very far indeed from 
underrating the mischief which may indirectly flow from 
repeated violations of the existing laws in any form. But 
there are times when even this danger must be faced. It 
cannot be denied that the more frequently a rule is re- 
laxed the greater becomes the temptation to speculate upon 
a renewal of the indulgence. But certainly the present 
crisis is not to be traced to any influence of this kind. The 
course pursued for a long time by the Bank Directors 
has given ample warning to the discount houses that they 
must not calculate on having at their back all the 


whole commercial system. On Thursday the commercial 
world was startled by the stoppage of Overenp, Gurney, and 


Co., which, both as a private firm and as a Limited Company, | 


8 long been first among the discount houses of London. 
Yesterday morning the English Joint-Stock Bank closed its 


doors, and before this article appears other establishments — 


resources of the Bank of England. The refusal of assist- 
ance to Overenp, Gurney, and Co. was not a depar- 
ture from the settled policy of the Bank; but the fall of 
the Company which has helped to create the crisis to 
which it is the first victim will be a sutlicient warning, 
without adding to it the ruin of other establishments. 


may have been bronght to a stand-still by the impossibility of | which are wholly innocent of any fault except that of 
converting their assets into cash, The panic which exists in | being inevjtably mixed up with firms which have not 
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known how to confine their operations within the legitimate 
limits of their business. It is an almost unfailing 
maxim that no bank or discount house which is properly 
conducted can ever fail, except from the consequence of a 
general panic; but the whole system of commercial credit 
is so interlaced that the folly of a few important members 
of it may easily bring discredit upon all. It is to the fatal 
invention of what is called “financing” business that we 
owe the whole of our present difficulties; and no one doubts 
that the discredit which brought on the run upon OvEREND, 
Gurney, and Co. will be traced to their departure from the 
true business of a discount house for the sake of the 
enormous profits expected from the hazardous investments 
for which Financial Companies have been specially created. 


It is of the utmost importance that the regular under- | 


stood business of banking and discounting, on which 
our whole commercial organization is founded, should 
be kept from any taint of speculative financing, and if the 
interposition of the Government were sought to protect 
speculative Companies from the consequences of their own 
rashness, it would be difficult to say what claim they have for 
special indulgence. But no relaxation of existing rules will 
do much for any but really solvent firms, and none can come 
with cleaner hands to beg for Government assistance than those 
whose danger has arisen from circumstances wholly beyond 
their power to control. If such considerations sufficiently 
meet the objections on principle to any exceptional inter- 
ference with the ordinary action of the law, it may be safely 
asserted that on the present occasion there is no need to 
fear any actual mischief from such a course. We are not 
now suffering from any extreme scarcity of bullion, nor is 
there any prospect of a heavy foreign drain to drive gold 
out of the country. The present case is the strongest 
that has yet occurred for exceptional action. 
perience teaches us that a palliative will be resorted to 
sooner or later, and if so the remedy can scarcely be applied 
too soon. 


ITALY AND AUSTRIA 
Nae war fever in Italy, which had hardly begun to exist 


till it was aroused by the imprudent demonstrations of , 


Austria, is fast rising to a very serious pitch. ‘The Italian 
Government are still perhaps resolved, in compliance with 


Italian nation desires war still more keenly than its Government. | 
Extraordinary armaments and menacing concentrations of | 
troops might not mean very much; but the Royal decree for | 
raising twenty battalions of volunteers under the command of 

GARIBALDI is a momentousstep, which shows that the Cabinet of 

Florence believe in the probability of a conflict. It still is 
reasonable to expect that the first cannon-shot, if fired at all, 
will be fired in Saxony; and Lord Crarenpon’s speech in the 
House of Lords indicates, by its silence on the subject of Italy, 
that Germany will, in his judgment, enjoy the melancholy privi- 
lege of commencing a European war. But it is obvious that 
the agitation, both in Venetia and in the rest of the Peninsula, is 
rapidly nearing a point at which any accidental or even | 
drunken freak might be the signal for a general outbreak. 
It is easier to raise raw levies of Garibaldian enthusiasts than 
to keep them quiet when they are raised; and though the Po 
and the Mincio divide for the most part the rival armies, there 
is one strip of frontier at which Austrian and Italian outposts 
touch one another without the intervention of ariver. At 
such a supreme moment, the Imperial speech at Auxerre adds 
to the danger of a conflagration by adding to the genoral 
excitement. The Emperror’s words, as usual, are ambiguous, 
and at a less critical conjuncture might not have recalled the 
famous colloquy with Baron Hupyer to the public mind. His 
Magesty veiled under the decent obscurity of a past tense his 
not altogether unjustifiable detestation of the treaties of 1815, 
and the semi-official Austrian press anxiously interprets the 
cloudy text as a warning directed rather to Berlin than to 
Vienna. In itself it might perhaps signify anything. The Con- 
gress of Vienna gave the Rhenish provinces to Prussia, as 
well as the Lombardo-Venetian provinces to the House of 
Hapssure; and has guaranteed the integrity of all that re- 
mains of Saxony. It is probable that Napoteon III. regards 
with dislike the arrangements of 1815, not'so much on either 
of these special grounds, as from the more general view that 
they settled Europe upon what he considers a false and vicious 
principle. But the spirit of the Auxerre proclamation—for 
such it must be called—becomes plainer than the letter when 
we consider against whom and what it was directed, It was 


Past ex- | upon her from Paris. One can hardly be surprised that she 


should be tenacious of a possession conferred on her by 
_ European treaty, and of a point that seems to touch her 


the advice of France, to leave the first blow to be struck by | 
others, but all advices from Italy agree in stating that the | 


directed against M. Taters, and the policy whi 

has recently advocated; and if the 
take the trouble to place the rival manifestoes of the evan 
and of M. Turers side by side, they will not } he 
at a loss to see what Napotron III. meant. His ek 
formally to condemn what the majority of the Legi oo 
Assembly vied with one another in applauding. ‘ 


- There is no absolute reason as yet for imputing to the French 
Ewreror either insincerity towards Austria or a desire to light 
a flame which may take some time to extinguish, Hither 
the communications between the two Emperors have been 
courteous, if not friendly ; though the Cabinet of the Tuileries 
_ does not pretend to disguise the fact that an entente cordiale 
_ between France and Austria is impossible until some conces- 
sion is made upon the subject of Venetia. If the map of 
Europe were once thoroughly remodelled, a French and 

Austrian alliance might form part of the ideal Imperial pro- 

gramme; but while Austria is mistress of Venice and the 

Adriatic, France will continue to look gloomily at the future 

The blame so freely lavished upon the Emperor of the Freven 

by some few English journals, for not interfering to pre- 

serve the English money-market from the agitation of 
foreign commotion, is inconsiderate and unjust. Had Napo- 

ILI. ever professed satisfaction with the present 

territorial distribution of Europe, he might fairly be charged 

with duplicity; but he can scarcely be expected forcibly to 
| prevent the Continent from engaging in a contest which, how- 
ever bloody and lamentable, will, in his opinion, result in a 
general and improved resettlement of the map. England is 
not called upon either to sympathize with or to oppose such 
an attitude; but it is idle to maintain that it is unintelligible, 
| Pride, rather than self-interest, is probably now the motive 
which prevents Austria from yielding to the pressure put 


! 


vanity. Yet a less infatuated monarch than Francis Josera 


| would be able to see that, in the event of another Italian 
| campaign, France would be able to extort the sacrifice that 
| she now asks. In 1859 the compromise of Villafranca was 


suddenly effected, because Napoteon III. perceived that 
Prussia was on the eve of coalescing with Austria against 
him. With his usual horror of coalitions, he preferred to 
stop short half-way in his enterprise, and to wait for 
another revolution of the wheel. The revolution of the 
wheel has now come, and Austria is deprived of her 
natural German ally. In a second Italian war, unless 
Russia disturbs the balance of belligerent power, the key 
of the situation will be thoroughly in the hands of 
France. 

Even if the French Emperor is determined, as the Italian 
journals assert, to remain impassive to the end, the struggle 
for Austria must be a vital one. Its duration might no 
doubt be affected by the fact that Prussia and Italy would be 
contending against a common enemy without a common 
object. If it were not for the resistance of the intermediate 
German States, the fitful conscience of the King of Prussia, 
and the fear of Russia or of France, there is no saying to 
what lengths Count Bismark might not be willing to go in 
his pursuit of the future hegemony of Germany. -Verice is 
as yet the boundary of Italian ambition ; if the pseudo- 
Prussian treaty may be taken as a test, Vicror Emmanvet and 
his Ministers do not count too securely on the conquest even 
of the Quadrilateral, and Italy has not yet begun to perceive 
that Trieste and the neighbouring coast is the natural limit 
to her aspirations. 

On the other hand, the Austrian preparations are vigorous 
enough. Engineers have inundated the Mantuan low 
grounds, and the Quadrilateral is now an entrenched and 
bristling camp. With a pardonable pride the Austrian 
official programme reckons upon the superiority of Austrian 
over Italian troops. Doubts in the last war began to be enter- 
tained of the fidelity of the Croat contingent, and it remains 
to be seen how Hungarian soldiers will care to fight against 
Italian ; but it is historically true that at Solferino the Pied- 
montese wing found itself no match for Benepex. Yet the 
Austrians will not find the Italian force a contemptible 
rival. That portion of it which has been for some 
time ander arms has been trained and disciplined with 
extraordinary care, and the army has this advantage, that it 
is impregnated with the enthusiasm and hope of the nation 
from which it is drawn. As far as the Quadrilateral is con- 
cerned, La Marmora will probably be content with remaining, 
as is said to have been for years his plan, on the defensive. 
One or more strong armies of observation will be needed to 
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; camp, and to look to the safety both who have entered into a compact for the choice of a repre- 
If, with the assistance of | sentative.: These twenty-two of boroughs will. be 
a fleet which is ironclad and armed with the heaviest a heritage of the landed interest, and so will be the new 
re pe Venice can be taken, Italy might hope, in one twenty-six seats for counties. An alteration in the county 
Eng oye to have a basis for future offensive opera- | franchise may alter the relative strength of parties, and the 
direction ith a painful and yet comical unanimity, both | county member may be obliged to take more account than he 
pene and Italy have decided on one important preparatory does now of county interests that are not directly agricultural ; 
— Both have suddenly and simultaneously had recourse but every county member will be a man of local standing and 
, currency, and on the eve of war the two belligerents wealth. Seven seats are given to Scotland, and one to the 
toa goo ed, with a spendthrift air, jingling hopelessly the University of London, a constituency which will, it may be 
red ins that remain in their pocket. Austria will have to hoped, always return a supporter of education and intelligence. 
poe upon herself, for she can obtain no loan in Europe, Fifteen seats are given to large English boroughs, and among 
a Ital pom is equally bankrupt, may expect, in the event _ these the constituency of Chelsea and Kensington may perhaps 
7 pl war, to be fed with supplies from the North of | be as little democratic as any in the kingdom. In the large 
) at any. If, as is often thought, success in modern war de- towns of Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, and perhaps Birming- 
ds less on heavy battalions than on heavy purses, the - ham, the third member will probably represent the minority ; 
tisa dark one for Austria. But her fate might at and the mere fact that the three representatives of a great 
at “ea be adjourned, as easily as it might be precipitated, constituency are not of the same party mitigates the political 
ps Y he intervention of the French and Russian Emperors. passions of the constituency. Nine seats, and only nine, are 
Tost the final decision of European questions will not rest in | given to places where the views of what are supposed to be 
the hands of Italy or Germany, is well known both to Count | the democratic classes will find an unrestrained expression, 
Bisaarx and to General La Marwora. — - one “ say that this is a very extravagant concession 

At first sight it may appear to be a matter of regret tha 
THE OTHER HALF OF THE REFORM BILL. groups of Both made, no do 
HE old saying that the half is more than the whole cannot now return members should be added to the groups. Nor, until 
T be applied to the Reform Bill. The half we had first further discussion has shown the wants and possibilities of 
iven us was utterly unmeaning, being based on no principle different localities, would it be safe to pronounce an opinion 
and tending to no ascertainable end. Now that the other that in no case ought unrepresented towns to be added to a 
half is added, the whole forms a measure which appears group. But a little consideration will show how great are 
moderate and yet not timid, which will probably produce the difficulties of departing from the Government proposal. 
some beneficial changes, or may be easily shaped so as to If one town is to be added to a group because it is of some 
uce them, and gives no adequate ground for supposing size and tolerably near, so may another. There are many 
that it will lead us astray into the wilds of social or political counties so full of little towns, that the groups, if once en- 
revolution. The scheme for the redistribution of seats ap- | larged by the addition of such towns, would be enlarged 
at least to afford the groundwork of as good a scheme almost indefinitely. If towns that had fair pretensions to be 
as could be looked for by reasonable persons. No one is included were not included, ,the jealousies that would be 
likely to be quite satisfied with all its details; but then awakened would be most serious. By leaving this town out, 
there is no scheme imaginable which would command and putting that town in, the Government could decide which 
universal assent. We must put up with some imper- party should command the group, and if Government were 
fections, some anomalies, some indications of accident or not trusted, the House could scarcely permit the selection to be 
caprice. Undoubtedly, in Committee many changes will be ' made on the suggestion of private members. If all the towns 
made in the scheme, but the great thing is that the basis that could fairly claim to be included were included, these 
should be right, and that the general mode of working on constituencies would be most unwieldy, and the expenses of 
that basis should be right. The Government scheme appears elections for such groups would be enormous; while, on the other 
to us in both respects a good one. It is not a paltry or insig- hand, almost all the small towns would be taken out of the 
nificant measure. It deals with the small boroughs, and deals county representation, which would be a great mistake, and 
largely and boldly with them. It includes in its provisions defeat one main object of reducing the county franchise. 
not fewer than seventy-one borough seats, and no one can That the counties should be protected against being swamped 
say that this is a change which, if good in itself, is so | by the inhabitants of large buroughs is only fair. We hope 
slight as to be contemptible. Ifthe preponderance of small that clauses will be inserted in the Bill securing this, and pro- 
borough seats is an evil in our present system, this evil viding that no one shall vote for a county on either a freehold 
will be very largely reduced, if not extinguished. It is or leasehold qualification when the freehold or leasehold is 


satisfactory that the trouble of carrying a Reform Bill | within the boundaries of a borough. Let the boroughs keep 


should be compensated by dealing with small boroughs 
in a comprehensive way; but taking away seats rightly 
is easy work as compared with allotting seats rightly. 
To distribute seventy-one seats on equitable and intelli- 
gible principles is no light matter, and the Government 
deserves credit for the mode in which it has attempted 
to solve the problem. Speaking in round numbers, it may 
be said that the framers of the Bill give a third of the 
seats at their disposal to groups of boroughs, a third to 
counties, and a third to large boroughs and Scotland. Putting 
aside for a moment the question of giving English seats 
to Scotland, it may be allowed that this seems a fair 
and wise arrangement in its general outlines. It is not a 
democratic arrangement, or one invented so as to throw all 
political power into the possession of the inhabitants of big 
boroughs. That the inhabitants of big boroughs should profit 
by a redistribution of seats is inevitable. One of the main 
reasons for redistributing seats at all is that the wealth and 
intelligence of big boroughs, and especially of big Northern 
boroughs, is not now fairly represented. But of these seventy- 
one seats forty-eight are given to constituencies that will be 
almost entirely under the control of wealth or under the 
influence of the educated and wealthy classes. Groups of 
boroughs are excellent things in many ways, but they are 
especially subject to the influence of great neighbouring 
proprietors. A stranger may sometimes go down to a 
singe borough and carry it by arts, legitimate or ille- 
giumate, in the teeth of a great proprietor, but it is of 
no use whatever for a stranger to try to carry a group of 


boroughs in the teeth of three or four great proprietors 


to themselves, and return to Parliament the members they 
fancy. But the towns that are not boroughs will supply a 
most valuable addition to the county constituencies, if the 
county franchise is not reduced too low. English county 
life is not now a purely agricultural one, nor are the 
farmers the only people with whom great proprietors 
are connected. Persons who have a modest competence 
in or near market towns have an independent way of 
thinking and feeling, which may put a very useful check on 
the exuberance of merely agricultural prejudices. And as 
the county franchise is to be reduced so as to include persons 
of this class, and as the landed interest is so great an interest 
in England, the allotment of twenty-six new seats to the 
counties is in every way justifiable. But it may be expected 
that the particular selection of counties made by the Govern- 
ment will be sharply criticized. We cannot discover the reasons 
which may be supposed to have determined the selection. It 
is not apparently a selection framed for mere party purposes. 
No one can tell what changes the reduction of the franchise in 
counties will produce, but, judging by the constituencies as 
they are at present, it may be guessed with some degree of 
certainty that of the twenty-six new county members eleven 
would be Liberals and fifteen Conservatives. Nor do those 
counties appear to have been selected in which the borough 
representation has been curtailed. Durham, for example, 
is to have two new members, and Derbyshire one, although 
no borough affected is situated in either of those two 
counties. Nor has population been the guide. There are no 
less than twelve counties, or divisions of counties, left out 
of the list, which have a larger population than one 
B 
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or more of those that are now to reccive a new member; 
and although it was very convenient to say that Wales should 
be omitted entirely out of the calculation, it is difficult, on any 
other ground than that of mere convenience, to say why a 
third member should be given to North Devon, with a popu- 
lation of 150,178, and should not be given to so important a 
seat of wealth and industry as Glamorganshire, with its popu- 
lation of 317,752- 


The Scotch and the Irish Reform Bills call for little obser- 
vation, or at any rate we may wait without impatience to 
discuss them until the matured opinions of the representatives 
of the two countries have been brought in aid of the discussion. 
That a member should have been taken from Ulster appears 
to be the principal grievance which the Irish members have 
hitherto discussed ; and this is thought to be hard because, of all 
the Irish provinces, Ulster is the most like Scotland, and Scot- 
land, instead of losing one member, is to gain seven. Whether 
the Government is justified in proposing to take seven seats 
from England and give them to Scotland is very doubtful. 
Mr. Guapstone said that the only aliernative was to enlarge 
the House, and that it might be dangerous to give Ministers 
the power of proposing this. But this danger seems to us an 
imaginary one. Even the creation of peers, which lies entirely 
within the power of the Ministry, is restrained by public 
opinion, and public opinion would be much stronger against 
the reckless creation of boroughs. But boroughs could not 
be created as peers are created. A new member is added 
to the House of Lords without the House having any 
power of objecting to this addition to its numbers. 
But no new members could be added to the Commons 
unless both the Commons and the Lords approved 
the addition. This is quite enough safeguard; and if ever 
2 new borough should be hereafter created by a special 
Act, we may be sure that this could only be done under cir- 
cumstances wholly exceptional. And the argument from 
convenience is against the Ministerial proposal; for, as 
it is, the House is short of English members competent to 
take part in private business, and this deficiency will be 
increased when there are seven English members fewer 
than’ there are now. There is only one ground, as it 
appears to us, on which the arrangement suggested by 
’ the Government can be supported. If these seats are not 
given to Scotland, to whom will they be given? The 
claimants whose claims will be the most eager, the most 
distinct, and the most obvious, will be the inhabitants of 
those large Northern towns which have not been made into 
boroughs. They might not get all the seven, but they would 
probably get a large proportion of them, and, so far as they 
sneceeded, they would make the redistribution of seats a 
more democratic measure than that now proposed. We 
do not say that it would be any great evil that more of 
these towns should be made into boroughs; but one of the 
main features of the Government scheme is that it creates 
large boroughs with a very sparing hand, and those who 
attach great importance to this may find it worth while to 
consider whether it will answer their purpose to oppose 
the transfer of these seats to Scotland. The same 
consideration may also be viewed in a light to which 
we attach little importance, but which has great prac- 
tical interest for many members. It is probably a good 
arrangement for the Conservatives as a party that these 
seats should be given to Scotland; for if they are given 
to England the new English members thus created 
will represent new large boroughs, and will be mostly 
Liberals, and of the seven new Scotch members five at 
least will certainly be Liberals, and probably six; so that 
if the House is increased in order to give Scotland seven new 
members, the increase will tell almost entirely against the Con- 
servatives. And as the redistribution will probably be to 
the detriment of the Conservatives in any case, they may find 
it prudent not to insist on the English seats being all reserved 
for England. The Government, if pressed to give way on 
this head, will be sure to do what it is asked todo. Nor, if 
the enlargement of the House is in itself the best policy, need 
outsiders trouble themselves to oppose this enlargement 
because the Conservatives will suffer by it. But it may 
prove that the Conservatives will find it to their interest to 
accept the proposal for the transfer of these seats to Scotland ; 
and in that case, although we still think the enlargement of 
the House preferable, there will be no great harm done if it 
is kept as it is, and the Conservatives are thereby made more 
content with the general scheme of redistribution. 


THE CONTINENTAL POLICY OF THE Go 


; the short conversation which took place in the 

Lords on Tuesday, Lord Grey represented the familie 
character of the person who has “always told YOu fg,” 
Almost alone among English statesmen, Lord Grey urged the 
despatch of an English fleet and army to the aid of Denmark 
as soon as the German Powers invaded Schleswig. The 
adoption of a more prudent course has, through many unfore. 
seen transitions, been followed by a quarrel between Austria 
and Prussia which threatens to involve the greater part of 
the Continent in war. It is true that Lord Grey “ tojq u 
“so,” or rather that, having prophesied innumerable evils as 
the consequence of neutrality, he not unfairly takes credit 
for the misery and slaughter which is perhaps impending 
over Europe. The Government, on the other hand, may 
reply, that a peaceable policy has thus far produced the 
intended effect of relieving England from all share in Conti. 
nental complications. Lord SrratrorD pg Repc.irre, indeed, 
considers that it will be difficult to avoid entanglement in » 
general war; but as no English interest is concerned, and ag 
English sympathies are divided or impartially withheld, no 
extraordinary exercise of moderation and sagacity will be 
required to secure perfect neutrality. It was iar more difj- 
cult to avoid collision with the Federal Americans dur; 
the civil war, on account of commercial connections and 
jealousies, and especially because a common language mul- 
tiplied the causes of irritation. The modern system of non. 
intervention in alien disputes is inly not discredited 
the present condition of affairs at home and abroad. 

is annoying that the Great Powers cannot be induced 
their own interests to abstain from suicidal contests, but it 
would be far more vexatious to be partners in the strug- 
gle than to be merely unwilling spectators. It is hardly 
worth while to recur to the Danish dispute, or to censure 
once more the diplomatic errors of form, and even of substance, 
which the English Government undoubtedly committed. If 
the Danish Government had listened to Lord Rvussztx’s 
advice, either the war would have been averted, or it would 
have been undertaken on less plausible pretexts. It was a 
mistake to remonstrate with Germany when there was no 
purpose of resistance, but it would have been a graver error 
to redeem the temerity of unnecessary protests by an officious 
war. During the present crisis there have been no super- 
fluous despatches, nor have Austria and Prussia enjoyed the 
satisfaction of repelling English offers of interference. It was 
well known that the good offices of England would have been 
available if they had been required, and, if the opinion of the 
Government had been thought important, it might have been 
readily inferred trom the language of the press. 

The most important passage of Lord CLarenpon’s answer 
to Lord CapoGan was the declaration that, in endeavouring to 
maintain peace, England stood alone. The alarm which was 
caused in Paris by the ambiguous statements of M. Rouuer, and 
by the Emreror’s passionate outbreak at Auxerre, must have 
been confirmed by Lord CLarEnpon’s language. Napoxeon Ill. 
is thought by some politicians to have almost attained that 
power of prohibiting European war which Freperick UL 
considered to be within the reach of an abie King of France, 
It is not true that no gun could be fired in Europe with- 
out the Emrrror’s permission, but he might undoubtedly 
have exercised a salutary influence over the counsels of all 
parties in the present quarrel. Notwithstanding the unani- 
mous wish of his more intelligent subjects, he has abstained 
from supporting the pacific policy of England, and it is gene- 
rally believed that he has encouraged the ambitious designs of 
Count Bismark. An appeal to the ignorant peasantry against 
the irrelevant treaties of 1815 is generally understood to 
indicate complicity as well as connivance. After declining to 
defend Denmark, or to resent the infraction of the treaty 
of 1852, the Emperor NapoLeon now publishes his purpose 
of fishing in the troubled waters. It remains to be seen 
whether Germany will submit to pay, like a copyholder, 
a fine to the would-be lord of the European manor 
for license of alienation. Cavour was compelled to make 
such a bargain at Plombiéres; but Count Bismark’s posi- 
tion ought to render him less dependent on French assist- 
ance. At present it is only known that M. Tuurrs claims that 
Germany should retain the Constitution of 1815, while the 
Emperor indiscriminately denounces the arrangements of 
Vienna and Paris. Lord Grey himself must admit that 
English remonstrances would have been useless while France 
was encouraging one or all of the disputants to engage in war. 
There can be no question of England’s sending an army 


Germany, or even of establishing blockades in the Baltic or 
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‘atic: and the advice of a friendly Power could scarcel 
by any argument which is not already w 
n at Vienna, at Berlin, and at Florence. One or two of 
the future belligerents consider that they have something to 
in by a successful war, and Lord CLarENDON could not have 
ved that their calculations were necessarily erroneous. 

Some ingenious politicians have imagined a solution of 

+4. difficulties in the meeting of a Congress, and it 
is said that England and Russia have made some overtures 
of the kind; but the contrivance has hitherto been em- 
ployed at the end of a war, and not at the beginning. 
‘As the Plenipotentiaries of the Great Powers never consent 
to be bound by the decision of a majority, their meetings 
are only useful to settle the details of an arrangement which 
has already been made by agreement, or dictated by circum- 
stances. But the objects of the war which now impends 
over Europe are not capable of being attained by diplomatic 
arbitration. An adjudication of Venice to Italy, or a 
fresh recognition of the Austrian title, would be equally in- 
operative. At present almost every Power would, with 
some reason, distrust the goodwill and the good faith of every 
neighbour, and the peaceable policy of England would deprive 
the only impartial member of the Congress of the weight 
which might attach to a probable friend or enemy. The 
only excuse for such an assemblage would be the con- 
sideration that the chaotic confusion of European politics 
can, scarcely be aggravated. When the Emperor NapoLeon 

nosed @ Congress in the autumn of 1863, the world 
was still at peace, and it seemed inexpedient to assume 
that any new repartition of territory was feasible. The 
project was accepted with ironical reservations by the Con- 
tinental Courts, while England alone, with too blunt a 
frankness, expressed what all statesmen satirically hinted. As 
M. Tuers truly said, Lord RussgLL was virtually commis- 
sioned by Europe to utter a refusal, which might gr re 
have been conveyed in a more complimentary form. 
England had assented, the Congress would have met under 
restrictions on the discussion of every important question 
which might otherwise have been submitted to its notice. 
Neither then nor at any other time would Germany have 
submitted the terms of confederation to foreign arbitrament. 
A European tribunal may sometimes furnish opportunities of 
dignified retreat, but at present all parties have assumed an 
aggressive attitude. The obstinacy with which Austria and 
Prussia and Italy complain of the armaments of their respec- 
tive opponents proves that there is nothing for a Congress to 
discuss. If the preparations on all sides were discontinued, 
the quarrel would no longer be dangerous, and it would be 
inexpedient to revive, by iormal discussion, general causes of 
dissatisfaction. 

If good advice were likely to be acceptable, Lord CLarenpon 
would have an opportunity of recommending the Austrian 
Government to derive a small advantage from a great evil by 
escaping from one gratuitous embarrassment. Mr. Sewarp, 
having suspended for the moment a scheme for the dismember- 
ment of Mexico, has thought fit to threaten Austria with a 
suspension of diplomatic relations if certain volunteers are 
allowed to take service under the Emperor Maxiitian. 
The demand is not founded on any strict rule of inter- 
national law, but every State is supposed to have a right 
to make war for any object which may be thought worth the 
sacrifice. The United States have nothing to fear from 
Austria, and consequently diplomatic arrogance is safe and 
natural. It might, under ordinary circumstances, be difficult 
to yield to dictation, but a great European war furnishes 
a sufficient excuse for prohibiting the exportation of sol- 
diers. The Mexican volunteers will be wanted as food for 
powder nearer home, and the Emperor MaximiLiaN must dis- 
pense with the services of his countrymen. It is indeed only 
through the new Mexican dynasty that America can strike at 
Austria, but in the present condition of affairs any unnecessary 

uarrel may be conveniently avoided. On more serious points 

Austrian Government would do well, at the last moment, 
to listen to disinterested and friendly counsels. The King of 
Prussia must have felt, and perhaps still feels, scruples at 
the prospect of civil war in Germany, and neither Italy nor 

can commence an attack without some plausible pre- 
text, If it is now too late for Austria to retract, no blame 
can be imputed to England. It would have been idle, if not 

ous, to urge a Congress; and it was, as Lord CLaren- 
DON told the House of Lords, notorious that good oflices 
would have been readily tendered if there had been any 
chance of the offer being accepted. Any more active inter- 
Vention would have been unprecedented, as well as foolish. 
In the most warlike times England habitually abstained from 


interference in German quarrels; for, even in the Seven Years’ 
War, the alliance with Freprrick the Great was directed, not 
against Maria Tueresa, but against Louis XV. There is no 
enmity in England against any portion of Germany, nor is 
there even any conflict of interests. It would have been un- 
wise to sacrifice millions of money and thousands of men 
because Count Bismark’s political morality is not popular in 
England. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 


it imitation, perhaps, of the monarch who never said a 
foolish thing and never did a wise one, Mr. Massey, in his 
financial announcements for the coming year, has propounded 
a good deal of sound doctrine, and done nothing whatever to 
give effect to his principles. There is a plausible excuse to 
be found for this, as there always is for any other form of 
procrastination. In the first place, Mr. Massry has been only 
a year in India, and may not feel strong enough to press a 
policy opposed in some important particulars to the traditions 
of the India Office. He knows how, sometimes with and 
sometimes without reason, those who preceded him in office 
were successively put down by despatches from England and 
hostile criticism in the House of Commons from the mouth of 
the then able and dictatorial Secretary of State. It may 
be, too, that Mr. Massey’s views are not cordially supported 
by the Indian authorities, and possibly even a little native 
hesitation may have checked the action which his words 
suggest. Whatever may have been the cause, procrastination 
has stolen all the immediate value from his policy. No 
man has ever spoken in India more emphatically on 
the urgent necessity of large and sweeping measures; no 
man has ever produced a more absolutely colourless and 
negative Budget. He very properly avoids the blunder of 
his predecessor in placing a heavy duty on saltpetre, and pro- 
poses to reduce the tax to the same rate of 3 per cent. which 
prevails as to other commodities. The propriety of this little 
alteration will be acknowledged in England without hesitation, 
although Mr. Massey admits its inadequacy, and declares that 
the Customs’ duties are full of incongruities which he hopes 
to deal with in a future year. This branch of revenue is, how- 
ever, dealt with more vigorously than any other; for on every 
other topic Mr. Massey points out with remarkable clearness 
the errors and defects of the existing system, and then leaves 
them, without even the shadow of achange, for future legisla- 
tion. It may be that he cherishes the idea of a larger measure 
than it would be possible to introduce without some period of 
preparation in which to win support both in India and at 
home, and that, in the end, he may make up for his present 
delay. But there is very much to be done, and to be done 
quickly, to put the finances of India on a thoroughly sound 
basis, and only absolute necessity can justify or excuse the 
total loss even of a single year. 

The actual position of India, as detailed by Mr. Massey, 
may be stated in a few words. The revenue is growing 
steadily and surely, though it does not display that extra- 
ordinary elasticity which it assumed in Mr. Latne’s imagina- 
tion. The expenditure is growing at least as fast as the 
revenue, mainly in consequence of a general rise in prices, 
itself caused by a growth of commercial wealth, which, under 
a bad fiscal system, scarcely adds a rupee to the public chest. 
Opium is once more declared to be a most embarrassing and 
capricious source of revenue, productive as it undoubtedly is. 
After forcing Sir CHarLes TREVELYAN to anticipate a large 
deficit, the price rose in the course of the year sufliciently to 
wipe out nearly a million sterling of the expected deficiency ; 
and Mr. Massey’s modest guess at the proceeds in the year to 
come enables him to reckon on a deficit no larger than 
70,0001. Even that is probably due to extreme caution in 
the estimates of revenue, though of course no one can say 
what contingencies may not arise to add to the anticipated 
expenditure. Accordingly, it is proposed to go on for one 
more year with a Budget not quite balanced, a Customs’ 
system not quite in order, a comprehensive scheme of taxation 
which fails to reach the wealthiest class in the country, an 
expenditure on public works wholly inadequate and, for the 
most part, of the wrong kind, and a reduction in the arm 
which diminishes its strength while its cost remains as hig 
as ever. 

Unsatisfactory as such a proposal must necessarily be, it is 
encouraging to from Mr. Massry’s speech that, when he 
has acquired the power and the courage to act on his own con- 
victions, he will introduce a new era of Indian finance. The 
largeness of his promise is as remarkable as the insignificance 
of his performance. There is not a branch of the financial 
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machinery which he would not thoroughly reform. He re- 
cognises at once the pedantry of Mr. Wixson’s Income-tax 
and the weakness of surrendering it without an equivalent. 
He sees that the class which has the largest and the most 
rapidly increasing share of wealth pays absolutely nothing 
to the Treasury, and that a roughly graduated impost 
like Mr. Harrineton’s License-tax, which was superseded 
in an evil hour by an Income-tax on the British model that 
would not work, would do ample justice and largely re- 


plenish the coffers of the State. He desires to remodel the | 


tariff on a more liberal basis. He looks with the natural 
favour of a Finance Minister on the revision of the Land 
Settlement, which promises to add largely to the future income. 
But all these are small matters compared with the subject of 
Public Works, on which Mr. Massey is more outspoken than 
any Indian statesman has hitherto been. He gives no counte- 
nance to the doctrine so much in favour with the Home 
Government, that enough has been done for railways and other 
reproductive works, and that the account ought now to be 
closed. He looks upon railway extension as a necessary and 
profitable element of future expenditure in India, and his 
prophecy that the railways “will surely pay” is indeed 
almost proved by the figures of his own Budget. Last 
year the excess of guaranteed interest over receipts was a 
million and a half sterling. This year it is put at about half 
a million, and it cannot be long before the balance turns 
the right way and repays the Government for every farthing of 
its outlay. Whether better arrangements might not be made 
in the construction of future railways than those which have 
governed past operations is a question that may well be raised ; 
but that, either on the old system or some other, railway 
extension should be promoted in India is a policy on which 
Mr. Massey emphatically insists, and which we believe has 
been questioned nowhere except in the India Office. 


Railways and army reductions, Customs’ revision and pro- 
spective Income-tax adjustment, all sink into insignificance 
by the side of the real financial policy of Indig@ithe improve- 
ment of the land. Though Mr. Massey do 
this direction, he makes no secret of his w ! 
predecessor, he allots some 5,000,000/. to s0-called public- 
works, the greater part, however, going to barracks and gaols, 
and leaving but a trifling sum for reproductive investment. But 
he does not profess to be content with the petty policy hitherto in 
vogue, of attempting vast national undertakings with the mere 
parings of a fluctuating.revenue. Half India wants irrigation, 
and would pay for the outlay a rate of profit which seems 
absolutely fabulous in spite of the sound data on which the 
estimates are based. But the wer, if done at all, must be done 
on a large scale, and against this the India Office has steadily 
set its face. Mr. Massey has, we believe, placed the whole 
subject on the right footing. It is a financial scheme of the 
highest importance, but it is also something much more. It 
is, to use Mr. Massey's words, “a question involving the lives 
“ and the health of the people. There is an overruling ne- 
“ cessity which peremptorily demands that these undertakings 
“should not be neglected or delayed,” and he well asks 
“ whether it is becoming that needless delay should be per- 
“ mitted for the sake of any financial reasons whatever?” 
And yet this has been our past policy in India. We have 
neglected to improve the estate that we have appropriated. 
We have suffered the people to languish for want of the works 
which it would pay us to execute, and all because it has 
been solemnly held in London that the salvation of people 
who depend upon us and the enrichment of the public 
treasury are not enough to justify either the investment 
of borrowed money or the employment of private capital. 
Droughts, famines, and deficits have been submitted to for 
years rather than allow a shilling to be laid out in profitable 
works which was not derived from surplus revenue. With 
the reality of the case before him, Mr. Massey does not dis- 
guise his contempt for the narrow policy which has hitherto 
been pursued, and demands a vigorous prosecution of works, 
especially of irrigation, both by means of Government loan 
and by the aid of Companies. In the special matter of irriga- 
tion there can be little doubt that, of the two methods, the 
direct action of Government would be the more advantageous. 
The inconvenience of alienating a fluctuating share of what is 
really rent—which would be the result of allowing an Irri- 
gation Company to charge a water-rate—is scarcely worth 
purchasing by the sacrifice of enormous profits; but Mr. Mas- 
sEY’s view is that there is so much to be done, and so 
little likelihood of adequate action on the part of the 
Government being permitted, that private enterprise might 
well be admitted to share in a work which, quite apart 
from the profit it would bring, it is alike our duty and our 


2 

interest to further to the utmost of our power. T miserab] 
| maxim of spending only a balance of seers ar enter 
_ prise of such magnitude and importance has ruled too Jo, 
already, and can only be compared to the wisdom of th 
_ trustees of a road who should attempt to convert it into : 
_Yailway by degrees out of the profits of their toll-houses. . 
_ of the owner of an Irish bog who should resolve on a or 4 
_Teclaiming operation to be paid for out of the proceeds po 
Sale of turf. Large enterprises need broad views, and heb. 

ever much one may regret the excessive caution of his firs 
Budget, it is impossible not to see in Mr. Massey's statement 
traces of a larger and more practical policy than has hitherto 
been applied to the financial and industrial affairs of India. 
We only hope he will not sleep upon his good intentions, 


M. THIERS’ SPEECH. 


M THIERS represents with unequalled ability, and with 
‘He perfect accuracy, the traditional policy of France: 
but on some occasions the Emperor NapoLron has proved 
himself a more original statesman. The profitable generosity 
which drove Austria beyond the Mincio procured for France 
the coveted boundary of the crest of the Alps; and it js 
at least possible that the silence which disquiets the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and the partial revelations of Auxerre 
may conceal some equally comprehensive and advantageous 
project. The admirers of free government must sympa- 
thize with an orator who, in defiance of the national habit 
of submission, has asserted the right of a representative 
assembly to influence the policy of France. Before M., 
_ Turers entered the Legislative Body, the Imperial Govern- 
ment scarcely affected to take the Chamber into its councils, 
|The Italian war and the Mexican war were prepared and 
executed by the Crown alone, and the same prerogative may 
possibly be exerted if it is thought expedient to interfere in 
the German quarrel ; but M. Tuters has, by his great speech, 
thrown serious impediments in the way of a Prussian alliance, 
especially as the great majority of his colleagues expressed 
their cordial assent to his opinions. It is unfortunate that the 
clearest intellect and the most lucid power of exposition in 
France are almost uniformly employed in the defence of 
obsolete and illiberal doctrines. There is a close connection 
between the protective commercial system, which has re- 
peatedly been advocated by M. Tuiers, and the political 
theory that the greatness of France depends on the weakness 
and divisions of neighbouring Powers. Perfect co’ of 
language in all the observations which were addressed to Ger- 
many and Prussia failed to conceal the offensive principle which 
was rudely proclaimed in M. Tuters’s comments on Italy. 
To divide for the purpose of dictating, if not of ruling, 
was the desire of French statesmen from Henry IV. to 
Rice icv, and from Louis XIV. to the eve of the Revolution. 
M. Turers still resents the creation of a kingdom in the 
Italian peninsula, and deprecates the ible success of 
Bismark in reproducing some portion of the policy of Cavour. 
If Scotland were still separate from England, M. Turers would 
not fail to remind his countrymen that the Guises found in 
Edinburgh a seat for a standing conspiracy against the liberties 
and greatness of the neighbouring country. France, one and 
indivisible, grudges to every foreign nation the unity which 
forms the secret of her almost irresistible force. It is for- 
tunate that the interests of England harmonize with a more 
benevolent regard for the rights and for the prosperity of 

independent nations. 

The argumentative process by which M. Turers approached 
and prepared his favourite conclusion was inimitably skilful 
and plausible. The questionable and tortuous conduct of 
Prussia furnished an excellently suitable occasion for enlisting 
hasty moral sympathies on the side of an intrinsically selfish 
and paltry policy. The Legislative Body was less familiar than 
the English Parliament of two years ago with the details of 
the long-standing quarrel between Denmark and Germany, 
which resulted in the conquest by Austria and Prussia of the 
contested Duchies; and it was easy for a consummate advocate 
to pass over abstruse legal controversies, and to assume that, 
in the blundering treaty of 1852, the Great Powers were acting 
with the consent of all parties concerned in the dispute. 
It would never have been suspected by an unsophisticated 
hearer that the inhabitants of Holstein and of German Schles- 
wig were unanimously opposed to a settlement in which their 
wishes had never been consulted. A statesman who failed to 
understand the repugnance of Lombardy to Austrian rule, and 
of Neapolitan patriots to the degrading tyranny of FERDINAND, 


is perfectly consistent in treating two civilized provinces as 
private estates of a dynasty. ‘The excitement in Germany 
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re the war might be exaggerated, but it was perfectly sin- 
cere, and an authoritative commentator on contemporary 
history ought to understand the susceptibilities which deter- 
mine, more often than material calculations, the policy of 
nations. If it was thought desirable to present to the Legis- 
lative Body a one-sided view of a complicated question, 
nothing could be more felicitous than the spirited narrative in 
which M. Turers exposed the real and alleged anomalies of 
Prussian ambition. His recapitulation of events was as 
humorous as Count Bismarx’s conduct, and the orator had the 
advantage of heightening remarkable contrasts, and of pointing 
oxes by judicious omissions in his story. The Prussian 
oe never affected to share in the enthusiasm of Ger- 
many, and he was tolerably consistent in his determination to 
the contest as a territorial war. It was, however, true. 
that the Plenipotentiary of the Confederation was allowed to 
assert, in the London Conference, the hereditary claims of 
Avaustensurc, and that the complacent law-officers of 
Prussia afterwards affirmed the title of Curistian IX., who 
had in the meantime executed, under compulsion, a diplo- 
matic conveyance of the provinces to Austria and Prussia, 


is true that Count Brsmark’s course has been in many ways 
indefensible; but M. TH1ers would have blamed him more 
severely if he had acted in concert with the Prussian Parlia- 
ment and with the German Diet. In former times M. Turers 
was a warm supporter of the Prussian alliance, because he 
then supposed that Austria was a more formidable neighbour. 
The eloquent advocate of morality especially values in his neigh- 
bours the virtue of weakness. He may not wish to commit 
robbery, but he dislikes the vigilance of the strong man armed, 
who keeps his house in safety. If the union of Italy and 
Prussia supplies a just cause of jealousy to France, it would 
seem to follow that the combination is likely to be profitable 
to the supposed partners in the undertaking ; and thus, in a 
certain sense, M. Turers’ argument for peace might be con- 
verted into an apology for war. 


THE PLEASURES OF MIDDLE AGE. 


REAT writers have long ago said all that can fairly be said 
— the subject of youth and boyhood, and some of them, as 
an intellectual feat, have been known to devote themselves to the 


The audience was irresistibly drawn to assent to M. Tuers’ 
indignant denunciation of Prussian perfidy and rapacity, and 
when it appeared that the moral of the history was that 
Germany and Italy ought to be rendered incapable of re- 
sistance to France, many of those who applauded probably 
thought that, in maintaining a narrow jealousy, they were 
vindicating the principles of national morality. M. Turns 
speaks a language rarely used by French statesmen when he 
insists on the maintenance of the balance of power. For two 
centuries the doctrine has implied the precautions of Europe 
against the ascendancy of France. In the Legislative Body it 
meant the expediency of confining two neighbouring nations 
within the limits of federal weakness and helplessness. It is 
perfectly true that Prussia desires to expand into Germany, or 
at least to establish a Power of the first order in the Northern 
half of the Confederacy. Such an ambition is perhaps 
natural in the case of a great and intelligent nation; and 
if Count Bismark achieves any considerable portion of the 
task, his numerous political sins will be readily condoned 
by his countrymen and posterity. It is not because he wishes 
to aggrandize the monarchy, but on account of his error in 
alienating constitutional sympathies, that the Liberals of 
Prussia and Germany hesitate to support his audacious policy. 
It isa sufficient justification of the German desire for unity, 
that a conspicuous French statesman can openly avow 
the propriety of compelling the Confederation to continue 
in its weak and distracted condition. Few Frenchmen 
are aware that Germany was one powerful kingdom at a 
time when Provence and Burgundy, Champagne and Brittany, 
were neighbours and rivals of the Kings who reigned in Paris. 
The peace of Europe and the progress of civilization would be 
secured and promoted if it were practicable to reconstitute the 
monarchy of OrHo and of Conrab. 

M. Tiers has heard of Cuartes V., if not of Henry the 
Fow.er, and with remarkable adroitness he suggests that, as 


the German Hapssures of the sixteenth century leant upon | 


Spain, the Houenzouterns of the present day seem inclined 
to form an alliance with Italy. The analogy is superficial and 
illusory, but it sufficed for rhetorical effect. It would have 
been superfluous to remark that there is no question of a 
dynastic connection between the countries, and that French 
authority prevails at Florence, whereas Madrid in the time of 
Cuartes V.and Puu.ip II. was wholly inaccessible to alien influ- 
ence. If the Italians engage in the threatened war, they will aid 
in perpetuating the disruption of Germany into two, although 
the territory and power of Prussia may probably be increased 
during the struggle. The passages of M. Tuters’ speech which 
referred to the Italians were exceptionally tinged with passion, 
and they will not readily be forgiven by those to whom they 
were applied. It is intolerable that a nation of twenty mil- 
lions of men, with great historical associations, should be 
publicly taunted with their obligations, and treated as the 
submissive dependents of France. It is partly for the pur- 


pose of escaping from humiliating patronage that Italian 4 


statesmen are rashly eager to engage in hazardous enterprises 
from which France professedly aloof. 
Ifthe Emperor Napotron has formed a secret understanding 
with Prussia, he may perhaps be embarrassed by the evident 
disposition of the Legislative Body to favour the cause of 
Austria; but if the policy of France is only sufficiently selfish, 
the objections of M. ‘Tres will be practically met. To plunder 
, of some frontier district, or to insist on the preserva- 
tion of a number of helpless Principalities, would be equally 
consistent with the alleged rights and interests of France. It 


praise of old age. Few a or poets ever dream of saying 
_a kindly word for the interval that lies between the two extremes, 
and middle-aged people are left to infer that they are passing 
_ through an uninteresting and inglorious stage of life. They cannot 
_ help seeing that, from a romantic or a sentimental point of view, 
| they are thought to be at a discount. It is no use reminding 
young persons of either sex that the fine things that are written 
about youth and beauty are often written by middle-aged, and 
frequently even by fat, people ; that Byron was a middle-aged man 
, whose chief anxiety in life was not to become obese ; and that the 
prime of life, both intellectually and physically, is said to be the 
period between thirty and forty. All such apologies are treated with 
a —_ irony, and middle-aged gentlemen and ladies are considered 
_ to be worthy creatures totally useless for all sentimental purposes. 
It is really high time that some one should compose a Ciceronian 
treatise upon the pleasures of middle age. Of course it has its 
drawbacks. It is not pleasant for any one to perceive that the 
gay and frivolous beauty whose conversation he is monopolizing 
noticed incipient thinness in his front hair, and is inwardly 
inclined to treat his invitation to waltz as if it were the over- 
ture of a courteous cow. To be conscious that he wears the 
' aspect not so much of a possible lover as of a householder 
| and ratepayer, that no one will ever again think of him in con- 
nection with the moon or a lute or ag go ry or any other 
_ staple emblem of romance, and that, for the best of all reasons, 
/he will not in any case be able to exchange locks with 
| the future object of his affections, is at first perhaps a hu- 
miliating reflection. But, as it wears off, a wise man will 
begin to comprehend that his position under such circum- 
stances is not without some com ing enjoyments, and 
that life may be very tolerable even to those to whom dancing 
and digestion have Bemace respectively an operation. The first 
| soothing consideration that will present itselt to him is perhaps 
_ that he is as little anxious to engage in the more violent re- 
_ creations of } nage as others are to see him engage inthem. The 
| desire and the capacity bid him good-bye together. And there 
| are few things in the world more able than the sense of 
moderate and gentlemanly repletion. ‘The sober philosopher rises 
from the feast of youth in the same benevolent and pious spirit 
in which Horace tells us we should rise from the banquet of life. 
| Gratefully acknowledging that he has dined, he is happy to stand 
by and see others su ing to his vacant place. 


It is not till the blood has cooled, as we know upon the best 
authority, that the mind works temperately; and one of the first 
_consolations of the middle man will be that he is all the 
| more capable of a discriminating enjoyment. The feverish hey- 
day delights of youth can scarcely be considered intellectual. ‘The 
hot spring of life, when every bottle of Champagne seems genuine 
_ and every cigar an Sevemah, when everything that rhymes and 
| that is about young women’s hair seems poetry and every young 

woman herself a goddess, gives place to a calmer phase when 
young women and other things are appreciated according to their 
real merits. Mental intoxication is very entrancing while it lasts, 
but mental sobriety, of the two, must be taken to be a higher 
i No sense can be said to have arrived at its perfec- 
tion until it is accompanied with the exercise of critical judg- 
ment; and, though a critical taste is liable to the suspicion 
of being fastidious, there is a good deal to be said in favour 
of the pleasures of tasting and weighing, and even of re- 
jecting. Few fruits have ever been more unfairly abused 
than the apple of the tree of knowl Its flavour is not 
synonymous with the horrid reaction that sets in upon those 
who, having plunged into life with exaggerated rapture, awaken 
some fine morning to the bitter consciousness that the world is 
very hollow, and that there is a illar at the heart of every 
rose. The reaction is as far removed from real healthiness as the 
original excitement, and has nothing in common with the blessed 
lot of those who, having schooled themselves never to expect too 
much, are therefore seldom disappointed. The people who start 
with a moderate provision of discernment are not subject to the 
annoyance of being violently plundered of their illusions, because 
they wear their illusions lightly. Like Juvenal’s traveller, they 
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have nothing particular to lose, and can afford to whistle uncon- 


cernedly in the face of the highway robber, time. This is a very 
different frame of mind from cynicism. It is the art, not of 
seorning and sneering at life, and of thinking that there is nothing 
new and nothing true, and hardly anything worth having, but the 
art of making the very best of the world as one finds it, and of sepa- 
rating judiciously the kerne] from the husk. In the very process 
of separation there is much to amuse and interest. hen Mr. 
Matthew Arnold asks his soul what comfort there is in such bad 
times as the present, when so many people are Philistines and so 
few know even as much as he does about Celtic poetry, his soul, 
through the medium of a sonnet, gives him a very Er answer. 
The thing is to see life “steadily, and to see it whole.” To know 
the proportions of things is as valuable a prerogative as the 
Virgilian privilege of knowing their causes. 
Picking and choosing between good and bad books is an 
occupation that is by no means unproductive of pleasure. 
There is a sunny season of life at which one three-volume 
novel from a circulating library seems as delightful as another, 
provided, like the Scotchman’s brandy and water, it is suffi- 
ciently hot and strong — when Mr. Owen Meredith gives as 
much satisfaction as Mr. Tennyson, and more than Words- 
worth, and when any story that has got the adventures of a 
sportsman or a dog in it appears fi equal to Tom Jones, 
It may seem at the first glance as if it were a genuine loss to 
have got rid of this power of promiscuous feeding. But as men 
cease to be able to admire bad books, they find new and intrinsic 
sources of interest in good ones. It is something to know, and to 
feel sure that one knows, why Owen Meredith is poor, and why 
Wordsworth is not poor, and why some parts of Wordsworth are 
better and more admirable than the rest. The mental progress 
which enables people to attain to this does not by any means dis- 
qualify them for discovering much to look at in what is worth- 
less and contemptible. Young persons, for example, have in 
ordinary cases a noble and vigorous contempt and dislike for what 
is mean. They cannot bear the very thought of the wretched fox- 
hunter in the psa 4 _— who beats his wife, and they recoil 
in unmitigated disgust from the Independent grocer in the village, 
who listens to a hot and fiery el twice every Sunday from his 
chapel pew, and sands his sugar with equal regularity onthe Monday. 
He is a nauseous, vulgar, uninteresting sight to them, and they 
try to banish the very thought of him. Middle age helps one 
to look at the grocer ina different light, and even to get instruction 
and pleasure out of him. It is true he sands his sugar, and no one 
can dislike sandy sugar more than a middle-aged English gentleman, 
but from other points of view the grocer is not a despicable study. 
How he came to sand it first, and why it is that a man who, in his 
bullying and nical way, is not uncharitable to the poor, or 
unkind to his children, does not see the harm in sanding it; and 
how he comes to be an Independent, and what are his views on 
religion and politics, and why he is in favour of marrying a wife’s 
sister, and against flogging in the army, are all subjects that a good- 
tempered middle-aged philosopher might pursue for a month. It is 
much the same with indifferent sermons. Fochape the true test of a 
contented middle age is the being able not to mind bad sermons so 
very much. In spite of the hardness of the seat, and the rigid = 
pendicularity of the pew-back, a thoughtful person can go on taking 
an interest in the preaching long after all interest in the preacher’s 
discourse has come to an end. What is his object in alluding 


acefully to St. Augustine, whom he has never read, and in- | 
- J ; | his rough edges appears sometimes to be trafficking with prin- 


_ ciple; and in many cases a sacrifice of principle is no doubt what 


veighing against philosophers and sceptics whom none of his con- 
gregation ever are likely to read; whether he imposes upon 
himself, or on his wife and children, or his maid-servants, or the 
bishop of the diocese; why he thinks the Propagation Society 
wicked, but the Church Missionary Society all that is excellent; 
and why, hating the Dissenting minister over the way in all other 
respects like poison, he can still join hands with him in a good 
sanguinary British detestation of the Pope, may serve for end- 
less material for inquiry. It is just the same with bad books. If 
2 spirited young gentleman or lady once happened to learn that a 
novel or a poem was wretchedly below par, they would be far too 
eager and too enthusiastic in their condemnation to tolerate it. 
The philosopher who has arrived at mature years knows better 
than to be irritated over such a trifle. If he were once to 
begin being irritated over inferior poetry, he might go on being 
irritated all his life, and only enjoy peace of mind when he 
had locked himself into his library with his Sophocles or his 
Shakspeare. Accordingly, he is not so put out with the discovery of 
the detects as not to be able to recognise what is to be fairly said on 
the other side of the account. For instance, he can quite under- 
stand the excitement and pleasure the poor author or authoress 
has derived from the effort to tell us, amid all the inconveniences 
of metre, how much they enjoy landscape scenery of all kinds 
when they see it, and how they would like to love and be beloved, 
and how happy they think they could be in heaven. The attempt 
to inform us of all this, or to dress up what other people have 
already thought about it in new and totally original rhymes, may 
uot be very successful, but it is part of human life, and ought to 
be viewed with sympathy. it will nowhere get eympathy 
except from those who are thoroughly middle-aged. The sym- 
pathy bestowed by the young, who are imposed upon by all this 
soul-fluttering, is not worth having, for the young are very hard- 
hearted, and as soon as they find out a literary imposture kat 
fling the unhappy impostor’s work into the flames. The only real, 
valuable, genuine sympathy is that which is bestowed by those who 
are aware of the imposture from the first, but who still go on 
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he power, both in literature and the wot of taking 
one finds them -in- wi! @ power discerning 

similar source of pleasure to middle age is its cupselty 

content with Young are terribly 
and think that everything will be a miserable failure ‘unless they 
can succeed in driving a coach and four over every obstacle, 
put their oar very deep in the water, and trust to be able to 
it through with a fork, Success, and unlimited su 

the only thing worth looking for to those of them who are 
scious of pos genius. They are of opinion that there is no 
i in the tree worth sitting on but the topmost bough, and that 

liss only belongs to Lord Chancellors, or Bishops, or Prime 
Ministers, or Generals; or perhaps to very rich men. Here again 
it is necessary to distinguish between cynicism and Philosophy, 
The cynic believes, or Bs to believe, that the Prime Minister 
is only a man with a feather in his cap, and that all feathers arg 
so many quills, and not worth a single hour of indigestion oy 
sleeplessness. The philosopher is wiser than this, and is perfectly 
alive to the substantial mie tangible advantages of wearing even a 
feather, if feather it is to be termed. Money and ease and immu- 
nity from economical cares, the socicty of cultivated and elegant 
men and women, the respect of the world at large, an airy London 
house, and first-rate cookery and wine, are all solid, stable priyi- 
leges. When one thinks of all of them, it is ridiculous to say that 
success is a poor or trivial thing. A bachelor may get some of these 
advantages at his club, but a Prime Minister is more completely 
master of them. Life is certainly a journey and a pilgrimage, but 
if it were only a journey of a single _ travellin first-class 
would be incomparably more comfortable than travelling third. 
It is a credit to middle age that it neither, as a rule, adopts the 
Aut Cesar aut nullus maxim of youth, nor the Nil admirari of the 
cynic. It is satisfied to pick what is within its grasp, and even to 
climb after what can be brought within its reach, and to leave the 
rest for more fortunate climbers. Between successful and unsuc- 
cessful merit there is the vast difference of comfort and ease. It 
is therefore better to be successful, though enough of success is 
pretty nearly as good as a feast. And the same rule of compromise 
olds good in other matters. To take and enjoy domestic affection 
without being too desirous of a life of ionate romance is one 
obvious lesson that middle age teaches. Another is to be ready to 
yer something short of complete victory, in contests of opinion. 
At the outset of life we all hope to be able to convince and to convert 
the world, or the public, or our neighbours, or at all events our 
friends. We feel a difficulty in acting with men whose views about 
religion or morality or politics differ materially from our own. If 
we went through our career in such a temper, we should fare as 
badly as a man would fare in the thoroughfares of London who could 
not beara crowd. Life is made up, as middle age discovers, of 
giving and of taking, and the first principle of the great art of 
association and mutual help is to learn what is all-important, and 
what is sufficiently immaterial and secondary to admit of being 
sacrificed for the end we have in view. Whether it be in a club, 
or a partnership, or a parish, or a diocese, or a public meetings ora 
political party, the truth holds good that to move powerfully and 
effectually we ought to be able to move with as little friction as possi- 
ble, and the only way to lessen individual friction is for individuals to 
smooth down their own rough edges. To superficial observers a man 
who is thus employed in sacrificing his crotchets and filing down 


excessive complaisance and facility comes to. But the two things 
may, and ought to, be theoretically distinct ; and a man who gives 
away a penny to gain a pound ought not to be confounded with a 
man who gives away a pound to a penny. Young men often are 
tempted to stigmatize the habit of knowing when to take a com- 
promise as worldliness. Worldliness, however, is in reality a 
term of reproach or praise according to circumstances. If it means 
postponing considerations of right and wrong to considerations of 
ersonal convenience, it deserves all that can be said against it. 
f it means a clear view of the main point that is wanted, anda 
willingness to receive the substance without standing out for the 
shadow too, it deserves blessing, and not cursing. Such worldli- 
ness as this last has been at the bottom of almost every good mea- 
sure and useful reform that has = carried in England for the 
greater part of the present century. Itis in its nature not indirectly 
camiated with generosity. Generosity is not often predicated of 
middle age ; and in some ways middle age appears to be egotistical. 
Yet egotism ought rather to be ascribed to the age which gives 
itself up to dominant ideas, Egotistical as enthusiasts may 
it, a practical and moderate poliry is usually connected with large- 
ness of view and toleration for the a sentiments of ~ oe 
and this largeness of view is very n in to generosity. 
much, and anacls more to the cme effect, may be said of middle 
age; and as we have all to d so much of our life in company 
with middle age, we ought to be willing to on its distaste 
for bad poetry, its inability to waltz with distinction, and its 
tendency to thin the hair. 


CLERGYMEN. 
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great Professor Teu- 

Isdroeck was the one devoted to Church-clothes, from which 
it unluckily results that we have no really philosophical account 
_ of the effects of black coats aud white ties upon the human cha- 
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no distinctive sym 


a men. This peculiarity must evidently have a share in 


moulding his mind. In the absence, indeed, of any scientific theory” 


how the white tie 

wo cannes ebaractor, and his 
her 

has been subject. 
sketches of the English clergy, Mr. Trollope 
important revolution corresponding to the abandonment of the 
pe wig. No one can calculate how much awe has departed 
from the popular mind as a direct consequence of the change. 
Bishops, indeed, still wear aprons, and on due occasions they 
indulge in the glories of lawn sleeves. But there is something 
about a wig, irrational as the ornament may appear to the thought- 
Jess, which is peculiarly propitious to majestic dignity. If the 
judges gave up their wigs, we should anticipate the abolition of 
capital punishment ; it would be scarcely possible to pronounce 
sentence of death in a natural head of hair. The Speaker without 
his wig could never preserve order in the House of Commons; he 
would sink to the level of the President of a Continental assembly, 
and would soon be ringing a bell, and indulging in conversational 
sparring matches with honourable members, as though they were 
his fellow-creatures. The disappearance of the episcopal wig un- 
doubtedly corresponds to a change of character in the same 
direction. The old bewigged bishop was one of the glorious 
abuses of the British Constitution. He might be receiving a 

i income, filling his best livings with his relatives, laying 
in acellar of port, and defrauding his successors by taking fines 
for leases up to the last day of his life. He was able, in short, to 
live in harmony with a wig; he was a being to whom it was im- 

ible to look up without the reverence due to complete success 
in life; he had done thoroughly well for himself, and it was 
proper that men should speak weil of him. The ordinary bishop 
of the t Gay is cruelly shorn of his glory as well as of his 
headdress. No one feels that he is really an » Peo or, in other 
words, that he is deserving of much envy. He lives in a 
s+ and has five thousand a year; but he does not 
out into that exuberant and portly prosperity the contem- 
tion of which is so truly delightful to the benevolent mind. 
ehas plenty of work, and seeks for the reputation of being a good 
man of business; which means that he answers all his letters 
unetually, and never gets into a scrape. There is something po 
hilly humdrum and monotonous about this as compared with the 
old-fashioned style of existence. The ancient bishop was a noble 
crown to the edifice, all the more impressive because he did not do 
much from a purely utilitarian point of view; the present bishop 
isin danger of resembling a well-paid head-clerk in a flourishing 
business establishment. 

Mr, Trollope has endeavoured to trace out the similar chan 
which has taken place throughout the different classes of the 
clergy, They are all being gradually cut down to the modern 
prosaic pattern. Deans and chapters indeed remain in a ha Py 
shel bay apart from the general current of affairs. t e 
precise nature of their duties is still somewhat of a mystery to 
the general public; but their incomes have been fixed accord- 
ing to an unyielding standard; they are cramped and confined, 
and not allowed to expand to their former beauty. The good 
old country rector, with a certain flavour of sound old port 
about him, still remains; but he occupies a smaller space than 
formerly in the profession; he is more and more obscured by 
the growth of town incumbents, busy men with abundant duties, 
and incomes brought to the favourite level of three hundred 
ayear, The diminishing attractiveness of the position is proved 
a) the partial substitution of “iterates” for members of the 
old Universities. The sleek, comfortable, well-dressed parson is 
obscured by the ranks of comparatively rusty coats of rather 
seedy respectability. The type which approximates to the Sun- 
day-echool teacher is daily becoming more numerous in propor- 
tion to the type which culminated in the magnificent bishop of 
former times. It is true that a certain compensating process 
takes place. There are perhaps fewer clergymen after the fashion 
of those who are still to be found in the remote places of 
Cumberland or Wales. It would not be easy to find a parallel 
to that exemplary character who, in the last century, raised a 
large family upon a stipend of 5/. a year, eked out by spinning 
flax, and by the profits of a small public-house. There is a levelling 
upwards as well as downwards; and, if the eminences are less 
marked, there are not so many profound depressions. The highest 
rank of the clergy does not include so many men of princely 
fortune, but the lowest are not in the habit of marrying the ser- 
vant-maids of their patrons, 

The results of this change are, of course, in some respects grati- 
an, It is due to a greater pressure of public opinion upon the 

sy. We perhaps get more work out of them by distributing 
their incomes more equably, and, by bringing them all to a certain 
standard, we avoid many flagrant evils. Such a process is taking 
Place in most other classes of society. But there are some ways in 
which it has a specific eflect upon the clerical profession which is 
hot so evident elsewhere. e peculiar influences to which a 

1s exposed amaqecicly intensified in their action. The 
ves upon being an archbishop in pre- 


. torial authority. He can never hope to soar into t 


zation. He must be able, like David Deans, 
to keep the safe middle course in all things, avoiding right- 
hand snares and extremes, and left-hand way-slidings. He 
must impress the dispensers of patronage with the conviction 
that, when placed in a practically irresponsible position, he will 
never take advantage of his security to commit any eccentri- 
cities. If he attaches himself to any party, he must take care 


to keep well on its inner flank, and never to, leave too great a gap 
between himself and the great body of tolerably neutral observers. 
Any flashes of originality of which he may be guilty will be so 


many stumbling-blocks in his way. A man who could wear a 
wig was evidently in some respects superior to the rest of 
human kind, and might be allowed to deviate occasionally into 
paths of his own, But a gentleman in ap apron and without a 
wig is manifestly meant to walk only in the most trodden 
ways. The slightest touch of indecorum, theological or otherwise, 
would be altogether out of character. The consequence is that a 
bishop is generally irreproachable to a fault, and his official 
inferiors are apt to share in his error. We have doubtless as 
many clergymen of ability and learning as we have had at any 
time ; but they are apt to follow in na | other’s footsteps with a 
monotony which becomes rather o ive. Itis never a happy 
position for a young man to feel that his first duty is to avoid 
originality, and that he can hardly do anything odd without 
calling down a severe censure. ‘To some extent, this is the neces- 
sary condition of the clerical profession at alltimes. A man who 
has committed himself to teach other people their duty, and to 
maintain a certain set of dectrines, is bound by chains of his own 
making, and, if accepted with due deliberation, there is no reason 
why they should gall him, Lut the tendency is at present to bind 
him down more strictly than ever. There never was a time at 
which respectability was so sternly enforced, and every deviation 
from the accepted type set down as a sin against respecta- 
bility. There was a long controversy some time ago as to 
whether clergymen or ladies might hunt. It is a problem in 
casuistry whether clergymen ought to play cricket, and the 
wearing of beards is considered in certain dioceses to approach 
very nearly to a sin. In fact, the code of minor morality 
for a young clergyman is made to approach as nearly as may be 
to that of the opposite sex. He is made to wear his clerical 
costume as a badge of this servitude to public opinion. It is 
like the convict’s dress, worn to prevent any risk of escape, or the 
academical cap and gown which marks the youth — to. a, 
comparative independence formerly symbolized by the wig; and 
such havens of refuge for the less commonplace as deaneries and 
canonries, are more difficult of attainment than formerly; they 
remain stationary whilst the profession expands in qvery other 
direction, It is still true that the clergyman of the Church of 
England is less in bondage than the clergyman of any other 
church; but certainly his bonds do not tend to become more 
relaxed than formerly. Mr. Trollope, in the sketches we have 
mentioned, is particularly hard upon the Fellows of col- 
leges who take orders; he seems to be of the ordinary opinion 
that a clergyman who is not employed in direct parochial 
duty has no business to be a clergyman at This, how- 
ever, is a singularly narrow view; the. Fellows of colleges are 
in fact amongst the most useful, because amongst the most inde- 
pendent, members of their profession. The old-fashioned don, who 
did nothing but vegetate within the walls of his college till a 
living dropped into his mouth, has become nearly extinct; his 
successors in the present day are at least men who keep up the 
traditions of learning and study, and who form a small body less 
exposed than any of their brethren to the imperious demands of 
the British public for undeviating mediocrity. It is something to 
have at least two places in England where a clergyman may think 
for himself, without being compelled at once to square his opinions 
with the prejudices of the religious public. 

If the clergy are rather in danger of being confined too narrowly 
to beaten tracks, they certainly have arecompense. Respectability 
is a quality which is never quite thrown away at the present time, 
and they have every advantage for cultivating it in perfection. 
A clergyman may not play cricket, or wear his beard, or indulge 
in coloured clothes, He must not express any opinions that 
savour of anything that is naughty. But if he likes to compl 
with these terms, he need have very few thorns in his path. He 
is rewarded for compulsory mediocrity by winning admiration on 
singularly easy conditions. There is a little society which will 
be only too glad to turn him into a saint if the smallest excuse is 
given for their admiration. The biographies of the heroes of the 
religious world at the present day seldom tell us of any very 
appalling self-sacrifices. Attendance at missionary meetings, and 

e reg preaching of orthodox sermons, and steady visitation 
of the poor are excellent things in their way, but they do not require 
apy very great qualities. A man who does not become bored by 
them, who is not unduly sensitive to fcults in taste, who can 
stand a good deal of rather unctuous adulation, and who is 
content to repeat the ald doctrines in the old language with 
the complacent air of an mo gg thinker, may discharge such 
duties as these very comfortably. If he is a popular preacher, 
their dischazge will entitle him at once to a premature canonization ; 
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It is evident that no man can go about in such a dress for | ference to reaching the more troublesome eminence of the Chan- 
“_ time without erecting a certain barrier between himself | cellorship, has his course of action plainly defined. The ideal 
od the rest of his species. The English officer delights to get | bishop of the present day is more than ever a man who is 
his uniform ; the judge, when he is not upon the bench, retams pre-eminently safe. He should be one of those happily con- 
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a body of female disciples will hang upon his words with pro- 
found admiration. He can easily extend his influence even to 
that large part of the male PoP ation which admires a safe man 
above ‘all other characters. If he writes a book with a little 

pular philology or natural history, properly tinctured with re- 
igion, he will gain a sound literary reputation ; and at the price of 
a very little abstinence from irregularity, he may obtain the still 
more useful glory of being a good man of business. The man who 
is best fitted for high success in the clerical profession is not a 
man of superabundant vigour, for negative qualities are at least as 
important to him as positive; one occasion in which he has kicked 
over the traces may do him more harm than he can repair by years 
of steady going. He must therefore be aman who combines 
a — of pushing with a power of never getting into scrapes. 
That such men are really the most useful at the present day, when 
we want steady work rather than brilliant efforts, is very probable ; 
and they are certainly exemplary in every relation of life; but 
as compared with the clergy of former days, there is a decided 
falling off of the picturesque element, and a tendency to introduce 
a uniform dead level both of character and ability. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SOUR GRAPES. 


" deme: is nothing better or loftier,” Cicero declared, “ than 

to despise wealth if you do not possess it.” The more 
modern philosopher would tell us that it is a great deal better and 
loftier to despise wealth if you do possess it. Hume, for example, 
was much more candid and better worth listening to when he 
confessed that, though in melancholy moments he consoled him- 
self by “ peevish reflections on the vanity of the world and all 
human glory,” still he had found that such sentiments can never 
be sincere except in those who possess what they protest that 
they despise. Some popular sentiment is still perhaps on Cicero's 
side. If people have not got what is commonly held a desirable 
thing, such as riches or reputation or position, they may easily 
get into a way of thinking all the better of themselves for being 
without what the vulgar herd of their neighbours value so 
highly. And their neighbours are not seldom taken in by this 
- affectation of a genuine contentment with humble fortunes. The 
world at large is mostly too busy to take much pains accurately to 
gauge any one man’s pretensions to be a philosopher, or to test 
very closely the sincerity of the philosophic creed which he chooses 
to profess. If he avows that he would as lief live in a tub as in 
a palace, and avows it often enough and vehemently enough, and 
if he is never detected in any assiduous effort to get into a 
more stylish and more commodious tub, people take him at his 
word, and believe that here is one man at least who has seen 


through the vanities of life. It might occur to a Machiavelian. 


iind that there is a touch of policy in the encouragement we give 
to folk who despise riches and glory. Those who are shorten- 


ing their days in the headlong chase after the world’s prizes are | 


not sorry-rso it may seem to the Machiavelian mind—to watch 
—— drop aside, vowing that the prizes are not worth the 
trouble of winning. We feign to agree with them, and pretend 
that they almost persuade us to be philosophers, and then we push 
on more ardently than ever. But selfish craft of this sort is not 
enough to explain the reverence with which ordinary persons are 
ready to regard almost anybody who gives himself the air of 
looking down upon what other people like and pursue. Though 
in one sense the world hates any dissent from prevalent usage, yet 
in another it is willing to tolerate or even adore any dissentient 
whose eccentricity only takes a passive or negative form. Provided 
he does not actively fly in the faces of his neighbours, or want 


them to do something which they have not been accustomed and | 
are not inclined to do, then he may amuse himself by despising | 


them as bitterly as he chooses. The world in the abstract rather 
likes being despised. No novelist or preacher is so popular as one 
who never tires of telling us what baubles and gewgaws we all 
spend our butterfly lives in chasing. Reflections about gewgaws 
breed a sort of reckless reaction. A man who is too deeply con- 
vinced that life is all vanity, and that he is only an ep 


begins to feel rather hilarious on the strength of this theory, and 
resolves at all events to gather delights while he may. The more 
you preach to him that life is a bubble, the less reason does he 
discover for not making it as lively as he can. 

In spite of the respe 
of paying to stoical professions of contempt for ordinary aims and 
pursuits, such professions are nearly always as artificial as they 
were in Cicero’s own case. Contempt for money, for instance, is 
constantly found to be only a fine name for being too indolent to 
earn it, or too extravagant to keep it. There are plenty of people, 
happily, who know that there are many of the highest goods 
in life which the possession of money is utterly powerless to 
secure. But this is very different from the folly of ignoring that 
there are some of the — goods in life which can be secured 
by nothing but money. It is quite true that the anguish of be- 
reavement or the miseries of ill health cannot be allayed by ever 
so much wealth. But, on the other hand, it is just as true 
that poverty is very apt to be fatal to independence, and that it is 
certainly fatal to most of those graces and dignities which are not 
indispensable to virtue, but are ea. for making the most 
of character. To despise money “if you have not got it,” and to 


abstain in consequence from trying to get any, is to despise a great 
number of admitted good things, and to 


despise the power of 


= = = 
imparting any of these admitted good things to oth 
you have tasted the grapes and spat them at cota: bir If 


believe your assertion that they are sour. Otherwise 
be justified in thinking more commonly than they do that ould 
sertions are the mark of a fool, not of a philosopher. And it ig “eo 
the same with all the other objects which the affected Stoic on 
tends to condemn. The bubble reputation, whether sought at the 
cannon’s mouth, or at the mouth of the inkpot, or out of one’s 
mouth, does not guarantee the successful soldier or writer or a 
absolute ease of mind. The more famous he grows, the more yj 
rously he will be bullied and snubbed. But to pretend to they 
little of fame is to think little of a motive which has produced 
the greatest and most beneficent achievements that have made the 
globe as decently inhabitable as it is. It is all very well for irre. 
solute Hamlets to grow melancholy over the fate of imperial 
Cwsar, stopping a hole to keep the wind away, and for trucy. 
lent Juvenals to talk of the great orator supplying a subject for 
school recitations. And fame is a very perishable, and mogt 
likely not a very comfortable, thing. Only, if wise men all be 
came philosophers, and determined to content themselves with 
listless irresolution or with truculence, and to leave fame for 
fools, it is obvious that the stock of happiness in the world 
would soon suffer a grave diminution. Paradoxical as it 
seem, there is good reason for believing that the spread of the 
sour-grape philosophy, among young men especially, has been 
in some measure a result of the greater accessibility of 
in our time. When so many of the prizes of life were out of the 
reach of the majority, and were only to be gained by members of 
exclusive sets, the outsiders could afford to admit that they were 
prizes, and that they were worth having. But the advance of the 
democratic spirit has thrown every eg from Irish constable to 
Prime Minister, more or less open. The old barriers are nearly all 
broken down. When a man sees Mr. Disraeli leading one 
and Mr. Gladstone the other, he cannot say that either ancient birth 
or unbounded wealth is essential to public success. And s0 in 
other careers. Ifa man has brains ok health and a decently 
start in the world, there is no external clog to prevent him from 
rising as high as he likes. There is nothing in the constitution of 
society to hinder an educated man from getting whatever praise or 
udding his own qualities and conduct entitle him to. But then 
it is not everybody who cares to subject his powers to that exer- 
cise, and his conduct to that discipline, which are among the con- 
ditions of success. In older times a man indisposed to exertion 
and self-denial might excuse himself by thinking that, if he tried 
ever so hard, he would still be excluded from his reward by the 
evil system on which prizes were distributed. Lazy and self- 
indulgent men can no longer throw themselves on this vty 


| pretext. It is their own fault if they do not make any mark 


are capable of making. So they are constrained to take up wi 
anew doctrine; and the one which best suits their conceit and 
their indolence at the same time is to maintain that there is no 
good in making marks. The cotton-spinner who toils to make 
money, the barrister who toils in order to sit on the bench or the 
woolsack, the writer who toils either to enforce his ideas or 
to win fame or to do both, are all alike pitied as men 
burning their candles over a game which is not worth such an 
outlay. The grapes, though more accessible in one respect, 


are 
' even more inaccessible than ever to those who would like them, 


emeral 
insect fluttering in the light of the sun until the evening, soon | 


ct that too simple persons are in the habit | 


but are not prepared to pay the price in labour and perseverance 
and self-denial. 

In order to see how intensely artificial and insincere is this 
theory of the worthlessness of what most people think desirable 
things, it is only nece to look at the aims which it is pro- 
posed to substitute in their place. It is oo thing, one may 
admit, that a man should devote his life to arranging taxes 
for the British public, or to drawing bills and petitions and 
answers and pleadings and demurrers, or to writing learned books 
which only a few hundred people ever care for, or even hear 
about. We can quite —— an order of beings to whom an 
existence of any of these kinds would be utterly mean and in- 
tolerable. There may be celestials who are justified in — 
with pity and contempt upon a mortal who wears his men 
faculties out in order to be able to sit on an uncomfortable red 
sofa in the House of Lords, and to preside over a few other 
mortals most of whom had only very scanty mental faculties 
to wear out. It is possible that in another sphere a man 
puzzling himself why apples fall, and why the planeta keep in 
their places, presents but a poor spectacle, and we ma 
“show a Newton as we show an ape.” But meanwhile one 
must measure things by such standards as there are. To measure 
the worth of the objects which vulgar mortals pass their lives in 
seeking, it is well to consider how much better and nobler and 
loftier an existence is led by the philosophers who insist that all 
the grapes that we can gather on our system are sour and taste- 
less, vulgar motives of ambition lead a man so short a way 
on the path to happiness and a worthy life, how much better off 
is the man who sees through all the vulgar moonshine, and knows 
there is nothing in it? How much better off is the man 
who, not having money, despises it, and who, not having earned 
any distinction or reputation, thinks himself quite as fortunate 
and as admirable without it? One finds oneself in the world 
with a certain stock of faculties and opportunities, and one - 
do something with them, to pass the time, say, if nothing else. | 
a man is not making money, or making discoveries, or Wi 
books, or leading the House of work en 
for angels and seraphs, we dare say—he must still be doing some 
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: . What do our modern epicureans su; ? As 
their answers to this fundamental question 
are very various. Like all other sects, they are split up into an 
infinite number of subdivisions. But their great common and 
distinctive principle is dawdling. This is the keystone of their 
m, the ground on which they all meet, and from which all 
vr ramifications of detail may be traced. Some prefer one form 
of dawdling, while others like another form. The more respect- 
& = ling; but to take the trouble to digest what they 
por | to get out of it a coherent set of ideas and principles, so as 
to enable them to cut a better figure in the world or to have 
something to impart to the world, would be to fall in with the 
stupid and vulgar rejudices on the subject. A man with an 
a interest 1n A 4 and who works hard to enforce them, is 
the victim of a common delusion, What has the world done 
for him, or what will it do, that he should wo himself about 
jdeas for it? Occasionally, this easy lounging t rough books is 
accompanied by a taste for music and painting, and the man with 
all this finds existence very tolerable. Others are content to 
their time in travelling, and picking up little odds and ends 
# notions about the manners and customs and politics of Continental 
countries. A third set go in for pleasure, pure and simple, without 
- @ pretence of picking up odds and ends of notions about anything. 
It would be absurd to use hard names about these and the other 
varieties of the philosophical loafer. They like their own mode of 
life, and it is in the main an elegant way of passing the time, 
though one cannot help thinking that forty or {fifty years of it must 
contain a few uncommonly dull moments. We cannot blame the 
fox for being a fox, and we need not deny that there is room for 
elegant loafers in the economy of nature. But there can be no 
injustice in protesting that all grapes are not sour because they are 
out of the fox’s reach, and that the world’s prizes are not all 
utterly worthless and unsatisfactory because the loafer does not care 
to go through the hard work that is necessary in order to get them. 
True, a great professional reputation, or a good position in Par- 
liament, or the fame of having written a good book, is vanity and 
vexation of spirit; but is not dawdling, with ever so fine a name 
iven to it, vanity and vexation of spirit equally? The results of 
work may prove to be a bubble, only this does not show that 
laziness and mental inactivity and a careful repression of enthu- 
siasm for things which the rest of the world is interested in are 

anything better than the bubble, after all. 

orace Walpole was a splendid example of the creature who, in 
Macaulay’s words, “ thinks fit to dignify with the name of philo- 
sophy bis busy idleness, his indifference to matters which the 
world generally regards as important, his passion for trifles.” “ It 
was owing to the particular elevation of his character that he 


cared about a pinnacle of lath and plaster more than about the 
Middlesex Election, and about a miniature of Grammont than 


about the American Revolution.” The pretended equanimity 
with which some persons talk about public affairs now is just as 
sheer and vile an affectation in them as it was inHorace Walpole. A 
measure for reforming the representation or reducing the National 
Debt, or a vote of want of confidence in a Ministry, may be very 
trifling affairs if we look down the long vista of human history, 
but still they are better worth seriously thinking about for half a 
day than the question whether the Club cook was as successful in 
the white sauce last night as he had been two nights before, or 
whether the claret at eight-and-sixpence is worth the difference 
in price over the claret at seven-and-sixpence. Politics may be 
vanity, but then so is white sauce; and if you come to measure 
vanities, perhaps the white sauce is the vainer and more fleeting 
of the two. There are few prevalent hypoerisies so utter! 
despicable as that which allows a man, because he cares for his 
dinner or his books or his own personal comfort, and does not 
care for large public interests, to assume the airs of the even- 
minded philosopher. Let him be as lazy and as selfish as he 
chooses, but it is too intolerable to hear him impudently declarin 
that the objects for which other men refuse to be lazy and sellish 
are all hollow and insipid. 


THE NEW DEFINITION OF MURDER. 


TRE new classification of murders which it is proposed, upon the 
= authority of the Capital Punishment Commissioners, to 
ingraft upon the English law, seems open to the most serious 
objection. If it finds its way unamended into the Statute-book, a 
great opportunity of law reform will be lost, and a new mischief 
will be created. A scheme so demonstrably wrong—we use the 
epithet with all respect to the distinguished men from whom it 
emanates—ought not to pass unchallenged through the two Houses 
of Parliament ; and if it does, the result, we fear, will be an endless 
and hopeless series of fresh decisions, counterdecisions, and per- 
Plexities. The object which the Commissioners have in view is 
unimpeachable. Most people are agreed in believing that it is 
advisable to reform the present law, with the view of excepting 
capital punishment a certain species of offences which are 
technically murder, but for which the penalty of death ought not 
filly to be inflicted. The evil is not so great as is often supposed, 
practically none but the worst offenders are hung, but still it is 

; many important reasons well worth remedying. The Com- 
missioners propose to remedy it, not by the obvious and simple 
el of re-defining the crime they wish to punish, which 

plan urged upon them by Mr. 


fond of books, and lounge through life in an. 


Fitzjames Stephen, but | 


by dividing crimes of murder into two classes, both of which 
are to retain the name of murder, but the higher of which 
alone is to be visited with death. It is evident that the whole 
merit of such a scheme depends upon the excellence of the 
classification. In order to criticize what we believe to be its 
defects, it may be well briefly to notice the way in which the present 
definition of murder has grown up, the entanglements into which 
at one period of its history it fell, and the manner in which, by a 
series of somewhat violent legal decisions, it has managed to 
survive them and to clamber safely into its present form. 

The history of the definition of murder is a specimen of the 
history of too many English definitions. Its origin is lost in 
obscurity ; a gleam of light here and there seeming to show that 
the term was mixed up with the struggle between a conquered 
and a conquering race. At an early period it crops out in old 
authors, and appears to have denoted secret homicide perpetrated 
when no human eye was near. It is easy to understand, in 
such a case, how murder and malice aforethought would become 
connected. If the act was done in secret, and the assassin was 
unknown, malice aforethought or evidence of previous ill will 
would be the only way of identifying the murderer; and, by a 
confusion of ideas very characteristic of the time, malice afore- 
thought was immediately incorporated into the definition of murder. 
It is obvious that such a definition would neither meet a very com- 
plicated state of facts, nor embrace more than a fraction of the 
class of crime to which in later times it became necessary to apply 
both the title and the penalty of murder. Instead of boldly 
dropping the word, or altering its definition openly, Englis': 
lawyers resorted to their favourite plan of making each new 
group of circumstances that arose fit in with the old deli- 
nition, by inventing legal fictions, and, if necessary, metaphysical 
hypotheses of a totally untenable order. The old words became 
crusted over with a fanciful legal sense, and this fanciful legal 
sense was from time to time re-defined and enlarged till it would 
fit whatever it was desirable it should fit. It would be difficult to 
prove in all cases of murder malice aforethought, in the sense of 
open acts or declarations of previous enmity. To solve the difficulty, 
the lawyers discovered a way of doing without such proof, by say- 
ing that there was one kind of malice which any one could see, and 
another which it was hopeless to try to see, but which ought, 
for fear the criminal should go unpunished, be taken to be there. 
The former was express malice; the second was implied malice. 
Murder and malice eoony have thus had to go through a 
curious stage, through which most English law has had to pass, 
and from which some English law has hardly yet emerged—the 
stage of confusion between what was a question of evidence and 
what was a matter of law, between deductions which common 
sense might be reasonably asked to draw and presumptions which 
the law courts might insist on laying down ; a stage during which 
English judges might be seen crystallizing into universal maxims 
of bad law what, as a rule, might be very fair inferences 
on which a jury, if so disposed, might act. Instead of con- 
sidering the ditticulty about proving malice a difficulty of evi- 
dence, they considered it a difficulty inherent in the idea of 
malice itself; and invented gratuitously a second kind of malice, 
which they said should consist entirely of malice which had not been 
proved to exist. Coke's celebrated definition of express and implied 
malice rests on no better basis. It is a clumsy and illogical crea- 
tion meant to help him over a metaphysical mare’s-nest which 
never existed except in his own imagination. According to Coke, 
murder is unlawfully killing with malice aforethought, either ex- 
— by the or implied by the law. Both in Coke and 

ale express malice is where the formed design to kill is evidenced 
by external circumstances, such as lying in wait, antecedent 
menaces, former grudges, and concerted schemes to do the victim 
some bodily harm. Cases of implied malice, on the other hand, 
would be cases where no particular enmity was proved, but where 
the law chose to do without such proof. Such, for instance, 
would be a case of poisoning, because “in such a deliberate act the 
law presumes malice, though no particular enmity can be proved.” 
Killing under circumstances of cruelty is a similar instance. 
Now can anything be more thoroughly rotten than such a divi- 
sion? Even if the enmity exists, there is no reason why the 
law should be called on to imply it, though there is every reasoa 
why the jury should not be deceived by a hasty view of facts into 
thinking it dots not exist. If, on the contrary, the enmity or 
malice does not exist, it ought not to be implied, either ly 
the law or otherwise. Before long the idea of implied malico 
led to a different interpretation of the meaning of malice. 
Malice began to be considered, not as synonymous with enmity, 
but with all wicked states of mind that might be as productive 
of crime as enmity itself; it was equivalent, in fact, to wilful 
wickedness, Applying its theory to this new sense, the law now 
said that malice prepense must be taken to exist in every case of 
wilful killing, where no circumstances ap to reduce the crime 
to the category of manslaughter. This is a wider and a differeus 
sense of implied malice, very different from the implied malice of 
Coke. Coke’s express and implied malice still remained to 
encumber the but were as little important 
as if they had been Aristotelian categories, of which Cokv’s 
division reminds us not a little. Meanwhile, under the nev 
conception of implied malice, cases of hardship arose. It is 
almost inconceivable that, in order to remedy these, and to 
modify the eo of law which leads to them, the Com- 
missioners should gravely propose to reintroduce the obsoleic, 
confusing, unsound, division into express malice and implied, 
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of which Coke was the parent, and with which the English 
law for years and years was encumbered. They propose— 


1. That the punishment of death be retained for all murders deliberately 
committed with express malice aforethought, such malice to be found as a fact 
by the jury. 

2. That the punishment of death be also retained for all murders com- 
mitted in, or with a view to the perpetration, or escape after the perpetra- 
tion, or attempt at the perpetration, of any of the following telonies— 
murder, arson, rape, burglary, robbery, or piracy. 

3. That in all other cases of murder the punishment be penal servitude for 
life, or for any period not less than seven years, at the discretion of the 
Court. 

Before a conviction for the capital offence the jury are, therefore, 
to find as a fact that the murder has been deliberately committed 
with express malice aforethought. In the first ao we must take 
exception to the introduction of the word “deliberate.” Surely, 
intention, and not deliberation, is the true test of the moral 
heinousness of a murder. A man is standing with his wife upon 
the Ramsgate pier. Angry with her for not listening to what he 
is saying, he pushes her into the sea. He kills her intentionally, 
but, in the ordinary sense of the word, he does not do so deli- 
berately ; and yet the crime is as great as if he had resolved three 
days before to do it, in consequence of general dissatisfaction with 
her conduct. Of the two, we are not sure that the less premedi- 
tated crime does not prove a more rooted and habitual depravity 
inthe mind. But the term “deliberate ” is significant enough. 
It is the first step towards a return to the old fallacious sub- 
division of Coke. And in the following words we have the sub- 
division itself in full bloom. For what else is the express 
malice aforethought which the jury are to find “as a fact”? 
It cannot mean merely a wilful intention to kill, for the jury, in 
the present state of the law, do find this as a fact in every case in 
which they convict. And if it only meant this, why not say wilful 
intention to kill, in so many words, and thus avoid exhuming an 
archaic word suggestive of nothing but confusion? The origin of 
the new definition really seems to be in this wise. In all cases of 
voluntary killing, the law, as amended by a series of decisions, 
implies malice in the sense of wilful wickedness, unless the case 
can be shown to fall under certain exceptions, the number of 
which it is desirable to increase. But implied malice has a 
narrow sense as well as a wide one. In the narrow sense it is 
— as we saw, to Coke’s express malice. With a view 
of doing away with the practical inconveniences of the wider 
sense of implied malice, the Commissioners re-establish the oppo- 
site of its narrow sense. Let us suppose that adultery has by an 
ancient worthy been divided, on some arbitrary principle of his 
own suited to the intellectual caprices of the time, into express 
adultery, when ten witnesses have seen the man in the act, and 
implied adultery, when, though the act itself has not been 
witnessed by ten witnesses, there can be no reasonable doubt that 
it has taken place. Side by side with an archaic distinction like this, 
let us suppose that a pernicious habit has grown up in the Divorce 
Court of inferring, as a rule of law, that adultery has been com- 
mitted whenever the wife has been seen walking down Regent 
Street with a male cousin in the Guards. To put an end to this 
latter sort of implied adultery,the Commissioners, on their own 
theory, ought to insist that, in all future trials for criminal inter- 
course, the jury are to find, as a fact, that the ten witnesses have 
been expressly present and witnessed the whole proceeding. And 
there is one palpable and patent difficulty arising out of the very 
words of Coke. Secret poisoning, according to Coke, is a case of 
implied and not express malice. What are the jury in a case of 
secret poisoning to doP Are they to find that there is express 
malice when express malice, according to its definition, cannot 


exist? If not, we are landed in a quaint and curious dilemma. | 
According to the new delinition of murder, poisoning is not to be | 


a capital offence. 


In a powerful and, as far as we can see, unanswerable pamphlet 
just published by Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, which deals at length 


proposals of the Commissioners are examined at some length. | 
Among other lines of argument, Mr. Stephen shows that “ex- | 


ress’ malice, if it is anything at all, is the same as a particular | 
P Such a combination as this necessarily itself open to some criti- 


and proved grudge; and he asks whether the Commissioners can 
seriously intend to reduce all murders to crimes of the second 
degree unless some particular grudge is proved, or unless the 
murder is brought under the head of crimes committed in the 
perpetration of certain specified offences. We think, with Mr. 
Stephen, that the Commissioners would recoil from so great an 
absurdity. But they can only escape from it, as he shows, u 
the hypothesis that when they say express malice aforethought 
they do not really mean it. There is, indeed, no sound line to be 
drawn at all between i malice and implied. Among other 
witnesses, Mr. Justice Willes was examined at some length before 
the late Capital Punishment Commission. Mr. Waddington, who 
seems to have been feeling his way towards the discovery or the 
rediscovery of the obsolete distinction of express and implied 
malice, asked Mr. Justice Willes about it. If the ingenious and 
luminous mind of Mr. Justice Willes was unable to see any in- 
— distinction between the two, we may be pardoned for 
thinking that none exists :— 


| 


| 
| 
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tongue, as a man in earnest would do, and kills by a mortal 

previously disclosing his intention. What precise distinction there 
guilt between express and implied malice I never could understand, 
It may possibly be suggested that by express malice the A 
sioners wish to signify’ deliberation as opposed to bare oe 
though why the obscure term express malice should be em. 
ployed by the Commissioners to denote what it never has beforg 


is a8 to 


denoted, or why deliberation should be unnecessarily thrust into - 


the borrowed clothes of Coke’s totally dissimilar conception of ex. 
press malice, we donot know. Waiving this, and waiving the moral 
fallacy which surrounds the idea that deliberation, and not inten. 
tion, is the crucial test of crime, let us see what sense in this new 
interpretation the definition makes. Substituting deliberation for 
express malice, we learn that murder is a certain crime deliberately 
committed with deliberation—the jury to find the deliberation asa 
fact. Ifso, express malice is a superfluous piece of verbiage ; for 
all that it adds to the sentence was in the sentence before, and 
its only additional effect can be to contribute to the bewilderment 
of court and jury. We see no escape out of the dilemma, Either 
express malice contributes no new idea to the definition, or it con- 
tributes an unsound and confusing one. The only thing to be said 
in favour of it is that it is to be found, we believe, in the law of 
Maine and Rhode Island. Express malice is, of course, entitled 
to the benefit of this recommendation. 

We should be more timid of criticizing the suggestions of so 
learned and eminent a body as the Commission, if it were not for 
another point to which we think it is absolutely important to 
draw attention. It seems to us to be a distinct flaw in one portion 
of the Report, and so odd a flaw as to justify us in dealing less 
respectfully with the remainder. The Commissioners recommend 
that the power of directing sentence of death to be recorded should 
be restored to the Judges. Now, if the present state of the law 
were to be left unchanged, there would be some reason in this 
suggestion, though our own judgment might not coincide with the 
Report. But the objection to the present state of the law briefly 
is that people under 1t may be guilty of legal murder, and subject 
legally to the sentence of death, who ought not to be hung, We 
can understand a man saying, in such circumstances, that judges 
ought not to be compelled to pronounce a sentence which they 
do not intend to have executed. But the express object 
of the new classification of the Commissioners is to do away 
with any definition of murder which can put the judges in 
such a dilemma. They propose to define the crime in a 
new way, so that nobody shall henceforward be found guilty of 
the capital offence who ought not to die for it. Yet simul- 
taneously with this they introduce a provision for recording 


| sentence of death, which, if their own theory is right, will never 


be wanted. ‘They propose in one and the same breath to abolish 
the old incongruity, and to enact a cure for it after it shall be no 
more. ‘This is certainly shutting the stable-door after the horse 
has been stolen. If the disease is gone, we shall not require 
the medicine. If the disease still remains, there must be a leak 
and a flaw in the new definition of murder. A Report which is 
so vulnerable in one instance ought to be examined carefully to 
see whether it is not vulnerable in others. ‘The substitution of 
private for public executions will be a gain. But it will be a gai 
dearly bought if the Bill that effects it throws our criminal 
into confusion. 


THE CHURCH-RATE COMPROMISE. 


R. GLADSTONE’S scheme for the peaceful settlement of a 
question which has for a number of years past been the 
favourite battle-ground of political and religious parties, labours 
under one obvious disadvantage. In appearance, at all events, it 
creates and perpetuates an anomaly. It retains all the machinery by 
which church-rates are assessed, while it abolishes the machinery 
which alone gives any security that they will be raised. It leaves 


with the history and the reform of the definition of murder, the | the decision whether there shall be a rate or not in the hands of the 


majority of the ratepayers; but it leaves the decision which of 
the parishioners shall pay it in the hands of the individual contri- 
butor. ‘There is the form of compulsion without the power of it, 


cis, and to a good deal of ridicule. it will be asked, churches 
ave for the future to be supported by voluntary a why 
keep up a method of soliciting subscriptions which apes the 
solemnity of a legal charge? Free-will we know, and necessity we 
know, but this sort of arrangement deprives the one motive of its 


| grace, and the other of its obligation. ‘Taken separately, there is 


much to be said for each of them; taken in conjunction, they are 
simply a contradiction in terms. A voluntary tax would be 
an undesirable addition to our already overgrown e of | 


fictions. The answer to these objections is, that the merits of & 


compromise must of necessity be comparative rather than 

lute. Consistency is the rty of extremes, and if we are 
anxious to escape the difficulties of an exclusive assertion wr 
ciple on either side, we must be content to surrender some 
accompanying advantages, The theory of an established Chureh 
is simple enough; the theory of a voluntary Church is sim 


enough also. But in land the one belongs only to the 
other only to The estab that 


2068. I cannot draw the line where express malice ends and implied ' Churchmen and uritans alike dreamed of under Elizabeth or 


. I think that the words express and implied are eminently | the Stuarts has now no existence 


culated to mislead a jury. What is the meaning of “ express malice ? 
Express malice popularly would mean if the prisoner shows beforehand that 


he is going to kill the deceased, and implied malice would be if he holds his _ has its attractions for er 
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sleaiiie' bmit to many a sacrifice before it can claim 
from Sinte interference which is 
shject of its ultimate aspirations. But the ecclesiastical legislator 
of to-day is forced to encounter a state of facts which com- 
pines the characteristic difficulties of both theories. He has to 
deal with an institution on every feature of which history has | 
left its mark, and he has at the same time to adapt it to the pre- | 
gent requirements of a singular! practical people. He has, there- | 
fore, no choice but to be either revolutionary or inconsistent, 
either reckless of innovation or patient of anomalies. A states- 
man who understands the temper of Englishmen can hardly hesi-_ 
tate long between auch alternatives as these. He will satisfy 
himself first of all, that the time for oe has really come, | 
and if he is clear upon this point, he will compare the particular 
compromise he advocates, not with the extremes which he sees to | 
be alike logical and alike impracticable, but with the rival means 
which have been suggested for a = similar to hisown. It 
is by this standard that Mr. Glac stone’s Bill must be tested ; 
looked at from this point of view, it seems to merit a fairly - 


ble judgment. 
ae importance of arriving at some settlement 
of the question there can be no doubt whatever. It differs 
from most other subjects of party warfare by scattering its 
worst evils broadcast over the country, instead of confining them 
within the walls of Parliament. ‘The field of battle is not 
the floor of the House of Commons, but the vestry-room of 
every rural parish which — an unbending incumbent or 
a recalcitrant ratepayer. most other matters upon which 
Liberals and Conservatives are divided, the ill feeling which 
is excited by the contest subsides after the publication of the 
Division List. But where church-rates are concerned it has a 
latent existence all over England, while it can be raised at any 
moment to a white heat by the simple expedient of putting the 
law into execution. Nor is there any prospect of the question 
being set at rest in the exclusive interest of either of the dispu- 
tants. The experience of the last House of Commons showed 
pretty conclusively that an occasional Wednesday victory is no 
earnest of the permanent success of the abolitionists, while the 
most complete Parliamentary triumph on the part of the Conserva-_ 
tives is attended with the slight drawback that it only aggravates 
the mischief out of doors. If therefore the necessity of a compro- 
mise is conceded, has any principle been suggested superior to that 
of the one now brought forward by Mr. Gladstone? The previous 
ition which has on the whole had most to say for itself 
18 the exemption from assessment of all registered Dissenters, 
but into the merits of this theory it is quite unnecessary to enter, 
since it has been pretty equally repudiated by both sides. The 
Dissenters have rebelled against the mysterious disgrace supposed 
to accompany being “ ticketed,” while prudent Churchmen have 
looked with well-grounded alarm upon a proposal which, by 
making the profession of Nonconformity a point of honour, 
ight create an impassable breach between the Church and some 
of its wealthy though lukewarm supporters. And it is pretty 
clear that a compromise which ingeniously contrives to offend the 
sentiment of one party, and the interests of another, has but little 
chance of getting itself adopted by either. In the short debate 
of Tuesday, Mr. Chambers recalled with regretful affection the 
memory of another suggestion, the point of which was to draw a 
distinction between a rate for the maintenance of the fabric, to be 
levied on all alike, and a rate for the conduct of the worship, to 
be confined to those who actually take part in the services. Dut 
the separation thus sketched out would be a settlement only in 
name, and the question really at issue would immediately arise in a 
new form. If the fabric thus kept up by the contributions of all 
the parishioners were to be exclusively used by a portion of them, 
how would the Dissenter be any better off than he is now? 
The building indecd might be called public, but the actual 
enjoyment of it would still be an A to a body .of which 
is not a member. If, on the other hand, the fabric is to 
be utilized for the common benefit, on the ground that it is 
B 9 aaa at the common expense, the Church will be deprived 
of her most valuable ayy + oma on the plea of helping her to keep 
it in repair, From this dilemma there is ultimately no escape, 
and consequently such a compromise must necessarily amount to | 
an absolute victory for one side or the other. It is some evidence | 
of the increasing common sense. of the House of Commons that the 
legalization and perpetuation of pew-rents, which at one time found 
favour as a substitute for church-rates even in the eyes of Cabinet 
sters, was never once mentioned the other night. Experience 
has shown that this particular description of impost is at best 
merely a method of getting a small certain income at the sacrifice 
& > contingent income. When a man pays his pew-rent 
he seems invariably to regard the receipt as a discharge in full of 
all the claims which the Church can possibly have upon him, 
and even in a moderately rich parish at an exemption as this is 
sold rather too ly at an annual guinea per head. The 
feeling of paca done all that can be required of him, with 
Which the pew-holder reviews the transaction, may perhaps be 


Cumbent of the wealthiest portion of a wealthy 
of London has been publicly lamenting his inability to induce the 
Seat-holders of his congregation to contribute with decent liberalit 
to any charitable or re igious object whatsoever ; while in a sm 


‘newspaper accounts, are flying from 


the seats are free, upwards of 1,000/. was lately collected at the 
ae on a single Sunday towards the building of a permanent 
ureh. 
But if neither the exemption of Dissenters as such, nor the crea- 
tion of a distinct fabric rate, nor the authorized substitution of 
ew-rents, affords any escape from the church-rate difficulty, it is 
ard to see what other course is open to us than such a compromise 
as that introduced by Mr. Gladstone. Lord John Manners, indeed, 
hints that it is not a compromise but a capitulation; but this view 


‘of the case seems to involve a somewhat hasty assumption that 


the whole value of a church-rate depends upon the power of 
enforcing it. From a pecuniary point of view, at any rate, we 
greatly doubt whether there is any ground for thus identifying 
the two ideas. The compulsory process has at all events some 
counterbalancing disadvantages, since, in a case at Tamworth men- 
tioned by Sir Robert Peel, nearly 2,000/. has been spent in prose- 
cuting a single Roman Catholic parishioner for his refusal to pay 
a rate of a few shillin And putting aside such exceptional 
cases as this, it must still be remembered that, against the loss of 


_ some part of the rate actually levied in parishes where the majo- 


rity is favourable to it, must be set the new facilities which the 
Bill provides for the making a rate in parishes where the majority 
is indisposed to it. In the present state of the law, if the 
numerical preponderance is with the opponents of the rate, the ~ 
minority, no matter how wealthy or how generous it may be, is 
incapacitated from taxing itself; whereas, if Mr. Gladstone’s mea- 
sure is passed, the majority in such a parish would be powerless to 
reject a rave, since they would have, as a preliminary to voting on 
it, to pledge themselves to pay it if made. Ali the existing 
machinery for floating the rate will therefore be left na gen 
while, as the opposition to it will no longer be founded upon 
considerations either of conscience or of pocket, it will probably 
be voted in many places where it is now rejected, and be pai 
by many persons by whom it is now refused. Ii, theretore, 

e Church loses something by the withdrawal of the nominal 
pore of taxing everybody, she will more than make up for it by 

er increased opportunity of taxing those who are ready to answer 
to the call. Nox, in estimating the advantages of the change, 
must we leave out of sight the immense gain to the peace of the 
parish in the removal from any active participation in its spiritual 
concerns of a class of persons whose principal function has hitherto 
been that of a constitutional but factious opposition. When this 
duty can be no longer discharged except at a certain pecuniary 
cost, we may be pretty sure that its performance will soon fall 
into disuse, and those parishioners who are really interested in 
the maintenance of the Church, and in the conduct of the ser- 
vices, will be relieved from the interference of that miscellaneous 
crowd which has viewed its legal position simply as a con- 
venient means of offence. It will be seen, therefore, that we 
do not share Mr. Newdegate’s alarm lest the change should 
“enable a minority in a parish to give a negative sort of sanction 
to a manner of conducting the church service disagreeable to 
the majority.” No doubt, in places where the actual con 
gation is numerically a minority of the total population, the Bi 
will give greater weight to their wishes upon the subject than 
to those of that scrupulous and economical majority which is 
troubled with conscientious misgivings about a service which it 
neither attends nor pays for. But the rights of the majority of 
the parishioners regularly worshipping in the building which they 
maintain by their contributions will be wholly untouched by the 
alteration, and we must own ourselves quite unable to see that 
any other majority has any claim to be considered in the matter. 
The ultimate fate of the Bill must remain uncertain until the 
Conservative leaders have determined how to deal with it; but, 
as the real representatives alike of the Church and of Dissent seem 
agreed in the friendly welcome which they give to it, we sin- 
cerely hope that so favourable an opening for a final settlement of 
the question may not be sacrificed in obedience to the party hos- 
tility of a purely political opposition, At the same time advantage 
might reasonably be taken of the opportunity to sweep away those 
vexatious obstructions to the spontaneous endowment of religious 
and charitable institutions from which Dissent is as great a suilerer 
as the most orthodox description of Churchmanship. 


THE IRISH EXODUS. 


Ame eighteen years ago, people took comfort from the 
actual consequences of the greatest national calamity that 
had visited our shores within living memory. When the improvi- 
dence of man and the unkindness of nature coaspired to smite the 
Irish people with a famine such as was familiar only through the 
pages of ame be, the existing generation, some consolation was 
found in the wholesale flight of those who survived the terrible 
infliction. “Now,” it was said, “there will be an end to such 
sufferings, and to the exasperation which they provoke. We shali 
no more see 2 people crowded in superfluous abundance on a soil 
insufficient to support them, The impulse given to emigration 
will continue until the means of subsistence and the people who 
seek subsistence are in a ratio of equaiity.” ‘The emigra- 
tion went on as prophesied, but it did not stop where it was 
prophesied that it would stop. Ireland has about two millions 
of inhabitants less than it had in 1847. Yet the emigration 

on. And it on without the same impelling causes 
that first Rone i The people who, according to the 
land by every Transatlantic 


+ eesuueble, but there is no denying that it exists; an 
the method of its operation has been rather curiously illustrated 
Chapel in a far poorer district of the same parish, in which 


consider it fortunate for us, in one 
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steamer are not the very poor, nor—as a rule—the poor at all. 
They are frequently well-to-do farmers, or the children of well- 
to-do farmers, whose pockets jingle with sovereigns. Farms are 
n process of abandonment, fields are exhibiting the squalor of 
neglect, and Ireland is, in many , labouring under the un- 
usual and anomalous symptoms of insufficient labour and redun- 
dant land. Those, too, who remain behind are said to remain only 
till their kinsmen who have preceded them can remit the requisite 
passage-money. On the whole, there is a great and growing 
exodus; and its ultimate consequences are not unworthy of con- 
sideration. 


At various epochs of history there have been nations and tribes 
of people who have burst their own boundaries and overrun 
neighbouring countries. Sometimes it has been the Gauls, some- 
times the Huns, sometimes the Visigoths. It is now the Irish. 
There must be some reason for it—some natural law, of which we 
have not yet mastered all the conditions. In the case of Ireland, 
the most obvious explanation is the admitted fecundity of the 
Irish race, the pressure of population on the means of sub- 
sistence, and easy access to a country like the United 
States of America, which could admit twice the present 
average immigration from Ireland continued for the next fifty 
years. This is not all. If America were only a vast country 
teeming with virgin or half-cultivated soil, it would indeed 
answer the purpose of the Irishman. He might repeat, in Ohio or 
Indiana or lowa, the process on which he had starved in Tipperary. 
He might squander, by improvident culture, the resources of a soil 
otherwise only too grateful for thrifty husbandry, and then betake 
himself to another, with the same extravagance and the same 
results. It could only be in the course of many generations that 
any probable amount of Irish immigration would turn to waste 
and barrenness any considerable quantity of American soil. Dut, 
as it is, the necessity is not forced on him. There is a peculiar 
provision for him in America, which may save him—though we 
are not sure that it actually does save him—from the wasteful and 
extravagant fashion of his native farming. Among the signal 
manifestations of injustice which nature has conspired with man 
to inflict on Ireland, is the spoliation (if we may trust the geolo- 
gists) of a treasure the retention of which might have changed 
the whole course of its history. At some very distant time— 
—perhaps many millions of years ago—Ireland, we are told, 


was replete with coal. To this day, more Hibernico, all the | 
Irish rocks boast of their connection with a departed | 


stratification, just as every Kerry peasant boasts of his con- 
nection with the extinct Kings of Ireland. In other words, 
the existing strata are the natural relations and neighbours of 
the coal measures of which Ireland was denuded by one of those 
convulsions to which she was naturally predisposed. This denuda- 
tion has acted fatally on her fortunes. It has deprived her of 
those manufacturing resources which would have enriched her as 
they have enriched England, and the absence of which has 
reduced her to a miserable potato-growing cottier sort of exist- 
ence. The Irishman grows up ignorant of manufacturing art and 
manufacturing operations, save such as mere water-power can 
urge and direct. He has no support afid no subsistence, save 
what the land affords him, or the few Irish trades which have 
contrived to survive the poeees tacks of Irish strikes. But 
America redresses the balance of his grievances. There, nature 
forgets her spite, and atones for her injustice. She gives the Irish 
settler not only land enough to spoil and waste in his own thrift- 
less way, but she gives him an abundance of that mineral which 
she once bestowed on Ireland, only to take it away again. Thus 
the Irishman has not only the opportunity of repeating all his 
blunders as a tiller of the soil, but of repairing them as 
& miner, @ manufacturer, or an iron-worker. In this way. 
the Irish labourers might, with their strong sinews an 
wondrous muscle, constitute themselves the sole and indis- 
ible ministers of the most powerful American industry. 
They might increase and multiply until they had — a t 
and prosperous Ireland in the richest portion of the Republic. 
But have they done so? What use does the Irishman make of 
the opportunities which present themselves? What is his general 
condition in a country where at any rate his labour can always 
purchase that which in his eye is the most desirable of possessions 
—land? That he is often a farmer, or labourer in rough country 
work, is true; but he is much oftener a half-labourer, half-lounger, 
loafing about the low streets of big cities, subsisting on desultory 
work, and the pickings of the lowest services in political warfare ; 
living in New York or Philadelphia as he lives in London or 
Liverpool, only with cheaper siti and less care for his children. 
If, however, he throws away advantages of one kind, he makes up 
for the loss by advantages of another. If he does not prosper to 
the full extent compatible with the productiveness of his new 
country, he hugs a treasure in the recollections of his old country. 
Whether he thrives more or less, he does not lose sight of the 
traditionary grievances of Ireland, or the traditionary hatred of 
England. He is less an American citizen than an Irishman in 
America, conspiring inst England. Some politicians may 
int of view, that the 
Irish are not so powerful as combined and well-directed 
industry might make them. For if, with greater co-operation 
and greater wealth and mutual trust, they retained their present 
hatred of England, they might do us serious mischief. Bat, on 
the other hand, if they were more united, and more systematically 
industrious, and more wealthy, the chances are that they would 


think far less of travestying an Irish Republic in ¢ Vora 
than of creating a genuine frish Republic in the New Woy’ “= 
., So far our anticipations have been falsified. We hoped to 
rid of Irish faction and Irish sedition when we lost the Iris & 
tier and tenant; but the same arts which have annihilated — 
and time have kept alive the passions which space and Guan 
once supposed to extinguish. There was a time when the Celtic 
rebel once gone out of the kingdom was gone for ever; but now 
he returns with twenty mortal treasons in his head, and it he does 
but little, he threatens us much, and keeps us in unrest.” It may be 

lausibly argued that it might have been better for us that he shows 

ave remained at home, conspiring and betraying his fellow i 
rators, shooting landlerds or policemen, and being betrayed b fis 
confederates, than making and collecting money in America where. 
with to keep alive a fitful and vexatious sedition. But the 
rience of the last few months s ts the hope that his efforts 
will not go much beyond a aul annoyance. At any rate we 
have a remedy in our own hands, which we have tried already to 
some extent, and which can only be said not to have succeeded 
entirely, because it has not been tried on a sufficiently grand scale, 
Though Ireland, destitute of coal, and therefore pnt of 
manufactures, can never support a very large population,.- still, 
with her soil and climate, so admirably adapted I grazing 
ey she offers inducements sufficient to attract a much 

ody of English and Scotch settlers than she has yet received, 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF HUDDERSFIELD. 


COMMITTEE of the House of Commons has decided that it 

was not proved that bribery prevailed extensively at the last 
election for Hudderstield ; and as this borough is thus honourabl 
distinguished from some other boroughs which have been subjected 
to Parliamentary investigation, it may be interesting to inquire 
how they manage an election in a borough where bribery does not 
prevail extensively. 

An elderly man named Roebuck, who described himself as an 
engineer and farmer, told the Committee that a person named 
rs er came to him many times and sought to obtain a promise 
of his vote for Colonel C d. Calverley offered as a consider- 
ation for this promise, first, a piece of cloth of indigo blue to make 
Roebuck a suit of clothes, and afterwards 2/. or 3/. in money. He 
also proposed to purchase of Roebuck a duck at the pws of 2i. 
As these offers were declined, Calverley suggested he and 
Roebuck should go together to the nomination. They went 
accordingly, and Visited during the day the “Farmer's Boy” 
and the “Old Hat” public-houses, where Roebuck partook, 
at Calverley’s expense, of drink, which produced upon him 
an effect unknown before. At the Farmer's Boy he had 
talked of going to milk his cows, but his talk was as resultless 
as Falstaft’s “babble of green fields.” He went instead to the Old 
Hat, where, if he did not get any og oye was doubtless supplied 
with as much cream of the valley as he chose to call for. Be- 
coming now desirous to return home, a little gentle compulsion 
seated him in Calverley’s gig. He soon ived that he was not 
going the right road; he would have jumped down, but the 
went very fast, and did not halt until it reached Bradford, w 
is thirteen miles off. The evening was accounted af 
the statement that he felt stupified. He slept at Bradford, 
Calverley was so as to be his bedfellow. When he a 
at half-past three, Calverley awoke also, and the friends refi 
themselves with three pints of beer. Roebuck being resolute to 
return to Huddersfield and vote for Mr. Leatham, they started, 
and, after a halt of an hour and a half for lunch, they arrived at 
the New Inn about dinner-time. The New Inn was full of 
supporters of Colonel Crosland, and as Roebuck was still deter- 
mined to vote for Leatham, the company, at Calverley’s request, 
“took care” of Roebuck and supplied him with beer, while Cal- 
verley went to the poll. Ultimately Roebuck was driven home, 
where he arrived about 6 p.m. He told this story, with full de- 
tails, to the Committee, who, however, had not before them any 
satisfactory evidence to connect Calverley with the sitting member. 

Another voter, named Naylor, was taken in a cab to Ashton. A 
witness of the name of Stanley stated that he was engaged a3 # 
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” he was afterwards specially employed to watch | journeys to New Mill Dam were mere electioneering tricks con- 
amy eer me on the oes op the nomination day to trived by Colonel Crosland’s There is indeed no limit to 


, and invited him with two other friends to the 
Na. nth aay" had whisky all round. It was then proposed 
that Naylor shoul take a ride, and a cab was fetched. He got 
‘nto it with one of the friends, named Woodhouse, and they drove 
. the Warren House, where ag had brandy. They drove 
further on to the Star Inn, where they had more brandy. Naylor 
had had no breakfast. He did not recollect leaving the Star. 
They got to Ashton about four or five o’clock in the afternoon, and 
Fm to a public-house, where they had more brandy, and dis- 
missed the cab. Up to this time Naylor had had nothing to eat. 
He desired to visit his sister, who lived at Ashton, and started 
with Woodhouse in another cab, with that intention; but it hap- 
that they visited instead a friend of Woodhouse at Staley- 

“Jee, who—strange to say—kept a beer-house. They had more 
randy, but still nothing to eat. There was a long settle in the 
room. Naylor lay down on it and fell -~, When he awoke, 
he went out, and sat on the —- oodhouse came, and 
asked him where he was going? He said, “To his sister's.” 
Woodhouse said, ¢It was too late.” They stayed at the 
beer-house all night, and Woodhouse slept with Naylor. 
Next morning Naylor felt far from well. He had for breakfast 
a red herring, which, according to his story, was the first food he 
had eaten for at least thirty hours. He had also coffee with 
brandy init. He wanted to go back to Huddersfield, but Woodhouse 
told him that a woman was engaged in walking 1,000 miles in 
1,000 hours, and pressed him to avail himself of an eeeeny 
that might never occur again of witnessing such a remarkable per- 


formance. 


the celebrated Mrs. Harris. They néver saw her, but they arrived | and paid 


| 
| 


the malice of political strife, and, as Colonel Crosland’s counsel 
indignantly remarked, if the Good Samaritan had been in Hud- 
dersfield during the election it would have been alleged by the 
Leathamites that he was an agent for the sitting member. We 
know upon the authority of the Committee that corruption did not 
revail extensively at Huddersfield, and it appears necessary to 
infer that those benevolent persons who always will spend money 
at elections spent it among non-electors. Tillotson, who had no 
vote, told the Committee that he got 1o/. and upwards from Hut- 
chinson, who also had no vote. “We were knocking about, two 
or three of us, and it was to spend amongst us—among the non- 
voters to watch the opposite party.” This money, to the amount 
of 10/. at least, was p. in Tillotson’s hands three weeks 
before the election, and he was employed, along with another 
witness named ero + to get up non-electors’ committees, 
which met twice a week at the Fleece and the Butcher’s Arms, 
and “ watched the opposition.” The witness further stated that 
these meetings were not exactly called committees; there were 
songs and speeches, and “of course we had drink.” The two 
houses were only 150 yards apart, and the landlords were voters. 
Tillotson did not | ng to Smith to take him out of the way, 
but he said that if he was going to Wakefield he would accompany 
him. Tis own expenses of the journey to Wakefield were paid to 
him by Hutchinson, who, besides other services rendered to his 
friends, has been so good as to die since the election. The witness 
Armitage stated that he was employed with Tillotson “ to get a 
few lads to see that nobody did any wrong during the election.” 


The woman seems to have been distantly related to | It was admitted by Colonel Crosland’s friends that they employed 


300 non-electors as “watchers,” to see that the 


at a skittle-ground connected with a public-house, where they | Leathamites did nothing wrong. Supposing that the friends of 
played for glasses of brandy with the landlord. It was now ten or | Mr. Leatham took similar precautions, we can easily believe that 


eleven o'clock. Naylor still desired to go to his sister’s, and to 
return to Huddersfield. A cab was sent for, and the driver, in 
answer to a question about the route, stated that “ it would be all 
right.” It was not all right, for they reached a station from which 
there would be no train to Huddersfield until after two o'clock. 
Hereupon Naylor started tv watk to Ashton, still accompanied by. 
Woodhouse. When they got near Ashton, Woodhouse said, 


“ Have a glass; I’m done.” Naylor said he wanted to get back 


to Huddersfield, but he did have a glass of brandy. The | 


train did not start till three, and they arrived at Hudders- 


field just before four, when Woodhouse, by a last effort. 


of generalship, took Naylor the longest way from the station 
to the poll, oh he did not vote at all. "The cabman who 
drove Naylor to Ashton was called as a witness, and the hire of 
the cab was charged to Colonel Crosland’s agent, who of course 
refused to pay for it. We need not add that there was no visible 
connection between Woodhouse and any person employed by the 
sitting member. 

This is how they serve voters of the other side at Huddersfield. 
Let us now see what they do for their own friends. Joseph Smith 
is sexton of a church at Huddersfield. He had “ signed” for 
Crosland, but there was political division in his household, and, as 
he said, his eldest lad and two lasses wanted him to redeem his 
pledge, hile his other three children urged him to vote for 

- To escape these sag? he went two days before 
the election to a place called New Mill Dam, near Wakefield. He 
went “partly by his own suggestion,” and a man named Tillotson 
went with him. He felt some little difficulty about admitting that 
the excursion was made at Tillotson’s expense, but he allowed that 
at starting he had only fifteenpence in his pocket, which was 
exactly the price of a railway ticket from Huddersfield to 
Wakefield. He also allowed that he spent two nights at Wake- 
field, and had food and “some ut” to drink there. He 
came back in time to vote for Colonel Crosland. Another 
voter named Job Brook was so much disturbed by Leathamites at 
night that he was induced to go, for the sake of quiet, to New Mill 
Dam. His brother John Brook went with him, and their cousin 
James Brook, who happened to haye come in from his farm to 
Wakefield, drove them in his trap, and paid expenses “like a 
man.” The disturbance of which Job Reik apupttiaed was made 
by “a good lot of non-electors,” who shouted and sang for many 
hours outside his house. No threats were used, and perhaps it 
may be thought that the witness’s occupation of a fireman renders 
it unlikely that his nerves could Neve bem extraordinarily sensi- 
tive. His brother John called himself a farmer, and, according to 
his account, the Leathamites were not simply noisy ; for, said he, 

the before-time they ill-used me shameful, and if I had been at 
home they would sure have shot me.” The party went to Wake- 
field to look about them. They looked for a cow. They stayed a 
day and a half, and baited a time or two. “James was a trifle, 
and I was a trifle—a shilling—” towards the expense of buiting. 
James brought him back in his trap to vote for Colonel Crosland. 
Among the distarbers of his repose were Fenians as well as 


ami 
A farmer of sensitive temperament, or a nervous fireman, is a 


Fistcmenco almost as remarkable as the man in the moon, and, | 


I him, to be met with only about the time of a general election. 
t is to be feared, moreover, that the charity which provides 


change of air and scene for the tranquillization of excited nerves | 
is difficult to call into operation more than once in six or seven 


An attempt was made before the Committee to extract 


ears, 


during the election person and property were quite as insecure in 
Huddersfield as was epaasented by the witnesses called on behalf 
of the sitting member. It deserves consideration, whether some 
measure should not be taken to separate police from politics 
during elections. It was imputed to some of these “ watchers” 
that they had slept at public-houses during the hours that 
they were engaged to watch. But we should be disposed to 
say, with Dogberry, that “we cannot see how sleeping should 
offend.” Their interposition in the cause of order was so cer- 
tain to produce disorder, that it is not easy to regard the employ- 
ment of watchers otherwise than as a contrivance to spend money 
without illegality, so that it might percolate through the stratum 
of non-electors into the tills of publicans, and thus into the 
pockets of other tradesmen. Although there was no bribery, there 
seems to have been a good deal of floating capital in Huddersfield 
during the election. It may be worth attention that, if the Re- 
form Bill goes too far, there will not remain enough non-electors 
to receive the money which cannot legally be spent —— 
but which custom y eter shall be spcat within the ugh. 


THE OPERA HOUSES. 


HY such a voice as that possessed by Signor Mongini should 
so long have been silent to London it is for the rs of 
our Italian Operas to explain. True, while Signor Tamberlik was 
in the Covent Garden company, Mr. Gye had a tenore di forza 
of the first class ; and while Signor Giuglini was with Mr. Mapleson 
his theatre boasted of one who, not exactly a tenore 
di forza, was le of singing with as much credit in 
“ grand opera ” as in Italian opera pure, where cantilena abounds— 
in I Puritani, Lucia, anything in short except the florid operas of 
Rossini. But neither Signor Tamberlik nor Signor Giuglini 
was here last season, the being absent from choice, the last 
from necessity. Signor Tasca at one house, and Si Carrion at 
the other, were not even tolerable substitutes. owever, it is 
of no use talking of what might have been. apy ig Signor 
Mongini has returned to Her Majesty’s Theatre; that his noble 
it than o} 3 at the high tones, always so much admired, 
are, if possible, even more powerful, bright, pr resonant than in 
1861, when we last heard them. This has been clearly 
shown in Ii Trovatore, Martha, and Lucrezia Borgia, The 
of Manrico is particularly well suited to Signor Mongini; 
that of Lionel hardly so; that of Gennaro not at all. Never- 
theless, in each, though still without pretensions to histrionic 
ability, he contrived to enrapture his hearers; and the last, espe- 
cially, introduced them to an air from Don Sebastiano, his delivery 
of which was chiefly instrumental in dissipating an apathy en- 
— by the ungrateful spectacle of one, the foremost artist of 
er own day, vainly striving to demonstrate that time was not the 
insidious enemy poets have asserted. We have to add to the return 
of Signor Mongini that of Madile. Bettelheim, the lively Austrian 
contralto, whose admirable impersonations of Nancy, Martha’s con- 
fidant, and Maffeo Orsini, unmasker of the Borgia, exhibit all their 
accustomed sprightliness, and are as much as ever the delight 
of the public. Finally, Madlle. Ilma de Murska has come back, 
and is to reappear as Lucy of Lammermoor, whose mad scene 
last year drove operatic London almost mad. 

Mr. Gye has discovered that rara avis, a Norma, mature enough 
to invest the personage of the Druid priestess with istic 
dignity, and mistress of a voice in all the splendour of its prime. 

adame Maria Vilda is, we are told, of Swedish birth. It would 
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have been too great a boon to hear such a voice in an Italian 
throat, uniting its music to the accents of 


that soft bastard Latin 
Which melts like Kisses from a female mouth. 


But it is pleasant to welcome it even from northern lips. Such 
a soprano has not taken captive the ear of musical London 
since the glorious voice of Madlle. Tietjens, eight years ago, first 
rang through the house at Her Majesty's Theatre, in the 
sonorous phrases of the Huguenots. Considering, too, that 
Madame Vilda is but a novice, her whole practice being 
due to some four or five performances abroad, she must in 
fairness be hailed as a singer of rare promise. Young she 
is not; but as her voice is unworn by early exertion, and 
as her method of delivery is thoroughly legitimate, she may 
look forward to a longer career than it would have been otherwise 
reasonable to anticipate. At present she most excels in expressive 
singing; and thus the first movement of “Casta Diva,” the first 
movement of “Deh con te,” the address to Pollio (“Qual cor 
tradisti”’), and the supplication to Oroveso on behalf of the children, 
immediately before the veil is thrown over the face of the con- 
demned Druidess, are in a vocal sense the striking features of her 
performance. Here, too, her utter want of stage experience is 
forgotten in the exceeding warmth ‘and instinctive propriety 
with which she abandons herself to the sentiment of the situation. 
At the same time, though unequal to the forcible delivery of such 
‘sas “Ah non tremare perfido,” &c.,in bravura singing Madame 

ilda is correct and, at times, effective ; she has a shake as close and 
even as it is brilliant, and her intonation is seldom if ever at fault. 
On the whole, she must be welcomed, in these barren times, as 
an acquisition of no small account. Whether she will make as 
good a figure in her next character as in Norma remains to be 
proved. We cannot praise the Adalgisa of Madlle. Lustani, 
which is obtrusively demonstrative, instead of retiring; nor the 
Pollio of Signor Brignoli, whose bearing and delivery are 
alike so tame that it is impossible to credit him with the 
deeds which bring down upon his head the fierce re- 
proach of Norma; but Signor <Attri, always intelligent, 
is a more than respectable Oroveso. Madlle. Pauline Lucca has 
come back more wayward and attractive than before, and more 
favourably judged by her admirers, With reference to her Mar- 
gherita (Jaust), which is a little toned down, otherwise im- 
proved and now in almost all respects charming, there is little new 
tosay. That it is a Margherita entirely of her own imagining, 
and as piquant as it is original, few can witness it and 
deny. About her Leonora in Za Favorita, an opera with 
which Madlle. Lucca was previously unacquainted, we are not 
prepared to offer a decided opinion. She scems to approach it 
timidly, as though conscious that it is not in her domain. 
In the earlier scenes she does little; and even in the jinale of 
Act IIL, where Ferdinando, in Leonora’s presence, proudly con- 
fronts the King, and repudiates with indignation the dishonour 
of an alliance with one who has been the royal minion, she re- 
mains comparatively passionless and unmoved. In tiie last scene, 
however—the scene of the cloister, comprising Leonora’s final inter- 
view with her lover, and her death, repentant and forgiven—Madlle. 
Lucca affords a glimpse of her actual self. She has grasped the 
dramatic purport of this absorbing situation, and her acting from 
end to end is as natural as her singing is touching and pathetic. In 
Sig. Mario she has a Ferdinando still without peer, which is not only 
shown in his incomparable delivery of the air “ Angiol d’amore,” 
but in his every look, gesture and accent. The rapturous duet which 
the lovers sing, when the past, by mutual consent, is buried in 
oblivion, loses much of its effect in being curtailed of the final 
unison-ensemble, But the rest is irreproachable. Sig. Attri 
wants dignity for the Boas of the monk, Baldassare, and Sig. 
Graziani royal bearing for a King of Castille. Nevertheless, suc 
a voice as the last named gentleman is blest with can hardly fail 
to evoke sympathy in the romance, “A tanto amor ” (Act IIL), 
languidly as, in acco with Sig. Graziani’s prevailing wont, 
it is drawled out. 

More interesting than the new Norma, or the return of Madlle. 
Lucca, at the one house, more interesting than the reappear- 
ance of the tenore robus‘o of the day, or the first of a proposed 
series of representations (happily also the last), hy Madame 
Grisi, at the other, was the production in an Italian sha 
of Gluck’s dramatic masterpiece, Iphigénie en Tauride, at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. This, up to the present moment, must be 
regarded as the event of theseason. An honester success has never 
been obtained. The great work of the Bohemian musician—who, 
illustrating the maxim of Pythagoras, preferred the Muses to the 
Sirens, and like Herr Wagner, in another century, thought son 
should be the handmaid, not the mistress—is in every essenti 
point well done. Whether such an opera could be made suitable for 
representation on the Italian stage, and whether in consequence of 
the “elevation of the diapason”’ since Gluck’s time, the music could 
be mastered now without accommodating it to the actual exigen- 
cies of pitch, haye long been moot questions. Both are decided in 
the affirmative, as wellasg third of not less importance—whether a 
lyric tragedy, such as Gluck conceived it, could, without serious 
modification, be rendered thoroughly agreeable to an audience of 
the time being. The reception awarded last, year to Cherubini’s 
Medea, which is far more trying for the voices, might have been 
accepted as a favourable prognostication, seeing that Gluck’s 
second and greatest Iphigénie only preceded by about twenty 
years the masterpiece of the illustrious Florentine whom Schu- 


mann, “for his stern reserve and force of ¢ ”* felt often 
inclined to compare to Dante. True, Cherubini was too essen. 
tially a musician to Saati in the oe of an 
music should play a su te part, which was agreeable 
eystem of Gluck, as his own words—“ Avant. 
He je ne fais qu’un voeu; c’est d’oublier que je suis musicien ”_. 
Pp ainly testify. — simply as a work of musical art, Chern. 
ini’s Medea is a colossus by the side of Gluck’s Iphigénie on 
Tauride, which does not contain a single elaborate concerted pj 
morceau d’ensemble, or grand finale, such as Mozart, and 
bini, after Mozart, exulted in producing. How much more justly 
would apply to Gluck the intended compliment addressed by 
Prussian Prince to the feeble Belgian, Grétry :—“ Vous avez eu le 
courage d’oublier que vous étes musicien pour étre poéte”—we need 
not explain to those acquainted with one as with the other, with 
Richard Cour de Lion as with Alceste, or the two Iphigénies, 
Grétry admits thus much in his Essais sur la Musique. On heari 
Gluck’s first French opera, believing himself exclusively in 
in the dramatic action, he exclaimed, “Tl n’y a pas de chant;” but, 
later, he was happily undeceived, “sentant,” as he goes on to say, 
“que c’était la musique elle-méme qui était devenue l’action 
m’avait ébranlé.” Grétry, however, though in*some degree a man 
of genius, was only a half-formed musician, and his sympathy for 
Gluck’s mode of treating opera was mainly the offspring of g 
fellow-feeling, Gluck’s musical pretensions, though far more con- 
siderable than his own, being in a measure imperfect. It wag 
Gluck’s imperfect musicianship that engendered in his mind g 
system (set forth in the dedicatory epistle to Alceste and im other 
writings) the most likely to conceal 1t; and while he never eould 
have been in an abstract sense a great musician, he succeeded, 
means of this system, in begoming one of the greatest of com- 
osers—that is of dramatic composers. Gluck’s finest 
indeed, of which Iphigénie en Tauride is the capital example, are 
tragedies set to music; and if it be true, as Aristotle holds, that 
Euripides is of all poets the most tragic, it is not less true that 
Gluck is the most tragic of ali composers. “The old musician of 
Tragedy,” as such he will live on; for there is in the production 
of his mature age that which defies time. When the first 
Iphigénic—the Iphigénie en Aulide—composed in Vienna, was. 
produced at the Paris Opera (1774), Gluck was sixty-two, 
Iphigénie en Tauride was given five years later, so that the last and 
grandest inspiration of his genius ¢ came to light when its composer 
was on the verge of seven From that time to 1787, in which 
year (at Vienna, in the zenith of Mozart’s glory) he died, Gluck 
abandoned composition. 

Without inflicting on our readers a single allusion to the oft- 
discussed épitre dedicatoire pretixed to the French edition of Alceste, 
the first opera in which Gluck’s system of dramatic composition 
is exemplified, or to the angry and conceited preface to Paris 
Hélene, in which he falls foul of his adverse critics, and puts his 
music in comparison with the painting of Raffaele, apropos of an 
air in Orpheé (‘Che faro senza Euridice ”)—without even touch- 
ing upon the well-aired controversy with Piccini (in which, by the 
way, the Bohemian, and not the Italian, was the aggressor)—we 
may add a few observations upon Iphigéme en Tauride as 
liminary to a future notice of its very admirable performance at 
Her Majesty's Theatre. Taking for ted what a morning con- 
temporary (the Daily Telegraph) that the plot of this. 
great Iphigénie “must be generally well-known, to men from 
Euripides, and to ladies from the elegant play of Githe” (a 
very pretty compliment to the erudition of our countrymen and 
countrywomen)—we shall dispense with a description of it, 
referring such readers as delight in comparing and collating to the 
ingenious Nicolas Francois Guillard, author of the “libretto,” and 
subsequently co-labourer with Sacchini, Piccini’s second antagonist, 
To speak truth, the materials are of the simplest. From the 
chief incidents of Euripides, though modified, transposed, occa- 
sionally just hinted at, and sometimes even rejected for new ones, 
the action is more or less immediately derived. The most abso- 
lute departure from the Greek original is in the dénouement. The 
stratagem by which, in Euripides, Iphigenia cajoles Thoas into 
letting her carry off the statue of Diana from the temple, accom~ 

ied by Orestes and Pylades, and the injunction of ‘Minerva, 
So whee the Taurian King is dissuaded from pursuing 
to the sea, were inevitably abandoned, as unfitted for the modern 
stage. (uillard makes Pylades, to whom Iphigenia has entrusted 
a letter for her, sister Electra, suddenly return, with a number of 
Greek followers, and stab ‘Thoas, just a3 that heaven-revering bar 
barian is about to sacrifice Orestes with his own hands. Thus 
the statue of Diana is much more easily conveyed away than 
through the expedient invented by the Attic poet, On the other 
hand, there is no apparent motive for the reappearance of lades ; 
whereas, according to Euripides, the letter confided by des 
being for her brother, whom she has not yet recognised, Pylades 
hands it to Orestes forthwith, and remains to take a share in the 
lot by which they succeed, not only in purloining the statue of 
Diana, but in effecting their own escape and that of phigenia. 

To enter at length into a discussion about Gluck’s music at 
time would be absurd. His last great work, though not far from 
ninety years old, has still the power to charm. And yet who now 
cares a straw about the fortunes of the house of Pelops? It is 
somewhat extraordinary that the old musicians, I French, 


* «In seiner Abgeschlossenheit und Charaeterstirke.” (Gesaar 
melte Schriften, vol. 2. 

Echo Cythére Assiegée, failed, and Les Danaides wes 
resigned to Salieri. 
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4 Germans, should so constantly have resorted to Greek myths 
pe themes of their serious operas; and it can only be ex- 
plained the fact that the makers of their librettos, being in- 

ble of inventing anything for themselves, had recourse for their 
serials to the ancient poets, There were no Scribes in those 
on not even Fitzballs. Domestic subjects, however tragic, or 
Sts drawn from post-mythical history, were scorned in “ grand 
eet Ne and it was only in comic opera, so-called, that anything 
ceaally human could pass muster. Mozart, although he may be 
said to have laid the basis of his fame as a dramatic composer-with 
said to David much to modify this ii Germany; Cherubini and 


Méhul followed Mozart, till serra be new school sprang up. Butif 
few lovers of books would care now 


ays to read even Racine’s Jphi- 
gine in Aulis more than once, there is scarce an amateur of music 
‘who would not listen to Gluck’s Iphigénie en Tauride over and over 
in with delight. Simple as it is in construction, staid and 
ost primitive as agé the gréater number of its melodies, sombre 
and unambitious as‘ is its orchestral treatment, short and unde- 
yeloped as are its choruses, abundant even to monotony its 
declamatory recitatives, there is a dramatic truth of sentiment 
about the whole which endows it with vigorous and enduring life. 
In a boastful mood, by no means uncommon with him, Gluck 
asserted that he had found the secret of causing his personages to 
in such a mamner as to make them at once recognizable “a 
Jeur fagon de s’exprimer ”—meaning that the first few notes of his 
music would tell us with whom we had immediate concern. 
‘And certainly the musical embodiment of the four chief 
characters in the opera under notice justifies this boast. 
Iphigenia, Orestes, Pylades, and Thoas are as distinct and indi- 
yidual as the Don Giovanni, Leporello, Donna Anna, Donna 
Elvira, and Zerlina of Mozart; and if, while thus forcibly contrast- 
ing them, Gluck has not, as Mozart has done with Ais creations, 
blended them together, so as to make them form perfectly harmo- 
nious wholes, in a succession of ingeniously constructed morceaux 
densemble, it is simply because the point of view from which he 
ed his art was essentially different from that of his illus- 
trious follower—the greatest “abstract musician ” the world has 
known. Moreover, Gluck accommodated his ends to his means. 
Tt was not absolutely his mission to speak to the world through 
music.‘ He was rather dramatist than musician, and, above ail, 
tragic dramatist. Hence his system; hence the masterpieces—for 
masterpieces in their style they undoubtedly are—he has left us. 
How the principal characters of Iphigénie en Tauride are repre- 
sented by Madlle. Titiens, Signor Gardoni, M. Gassier, and Mr. 
Santley—delegates, as it were, from four nations, to maintain the 
honour of Gluck—and how the opera generally is got up and repre- 
sented, we may state on another occasion. Meanwhile—no little, be 
it said, to the credit of Signor Arditi, the zealous conductor of the 
orchestra—this genuine “ classic ” has obtained a success at least 
equal to the success achieved by Cherubini’s Medea last season, 
and enriched the repertory of Her Majesty’s Theatre with another 


masterpiece, 


REVIEWS. 


THE ETHICS AT OXFORD.* 


N edition of Aristotle dating from Bombay, and in the year 
1866, is doubtless a marvellous evidence of the vitality of 
intellect. Greek arms never crossed the Indus, and every trace of 
Alexander’s conquests has long disappeared. Yet here are the 
books of Alexander’s private tutor as fresh as ever, and still, after 
tavo thousand years, advancing to new victories. But the marvel 
is partly accounted for by the title-page, from which we learn 
that the Director of Public Instruction in Bombay is an Oxford 
man. Sir A. Grant is but now completing in India a work 
begun many years ago in Oriel. The first edition had stopped short 
at the end of Book 6. The editor has now added notes on the 
four remaining books, reprinting the notes and essays of his first 
edition, which was exhausted, as they originally stood. He ex- 
his regret that his official duties in India have precluded 
from any other course. “Te would have wished to have recast 
meny parts of the essays, and introduced into them the results 
of fresh reading and thought.” We are more disposed to 
rejoice that the editor’s wish has not been fulfilled, and that an 
tion of the Ethics has been sacrificed to a far greater work 
which a Director of Public Instruction in Bombay has it before 
him to accomplish. Sir Alexander Grant’s vigorous administra- 
tion of Elphinstone College had marked him out as Mr. Howard’s 
natural successor to the Directorship, and for once the right man 
was thought of for the right place. That it is the wrong place 
for editing Aristotle is a trifling consideration hardly worth 
reckoning as a disadvantage. We may rather wonder that in an 
Indian , and surrounded by Enate-tnton apathy, Sir A. 
c e y imself as havi iven a 
to his publishers, and may have been salndad of this ag 
demand which existed among University students for his notes on 
the first six books, which had been long out of print. 
The pertinacity with which the English Universities, or rather 


* The Ethics of Aristotle. Wustrated with Essays and Notes, by Sir 
Alexander Grant, Bart., M.A., LL.D., Director of Public Instruction in the 
4 bay Presidency, and formerly Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Second 
Ecition, revised and completed. “2 vols, London: Lonzmans & Co. 1866. 


= 
the University of Oxford, has adhered to the study of Aristotle 
has exposed that conservative body to much obloquy on the one 
hand, and been made, on the other, one of its special titles of 
honour. The blame and the praise are probably both equally mis- 
laced. To the modern man, the creature of his day, impatient, 
use ignorant, of the past, it is enough that Aristotle was an 
“ancient,” and wrote in Greek, and was very ignorant of “ modern 
science.” The conservative cl y, On the other 
imagines that somehow “ Catholic truth” is involved by implica- 
tion in Aristotelian philosophy, and has been imbibed therefrom 
by successive generations of niversity students. It is true that 
Aristotle did not know the laws of motion, or the chemical con- 
stituents of a single natural substance. Yet he is as far from 
being an obsolete quack, from whom nothing can be learnt, as he 
is from being an orthodox Catholic. The use of his books, or of 
one of them, as a manual in University teaching, rests on other 
grounds than the doctrines delivered in it. At one time half the 
cycle of science taught in the Universities of Europe was taught 
out of Aristotle. Physics, metaphysics, logic, rhetoric, and ethics— 
in all of them the lecturer contented himself with expounding 
some treatise of Aristotle. In the University of Oxford these 
subjects disappeared one by one, as the extent of the teaching was 
gradually narrowed. The physical works of Aristotle were still 
used there in the seventeenth century. They were then neglected, 
not for Baconian and experimental physics, but because physics 
ceased to be taught at all. The same fate befel the logical 
works of Aristotle. The University, indeed, maintained logic 
in its course, in spite of Locke, but it ceased to teach logic 
out of the Organon. The original treatises of Aristotle were 
gradually found, says Sir W. Hamilton, “to transcend the College 
complement of erudition and intellect.” They were supplanted y 
compendiums, first by those of Sanderson. But Sanderson’s 
treatise, “ the excellent work of an accomplished logician, was too 
closely relative to the Organon, and demanded too frequently an 
inconvenient explanation,” aud it accordingly gave way to the 
compendium of Aldrich, still more elementary than that of San- 
derson, and still further removed from the original t Greek 
stock. The Organon remained absolutely unknown for more than 
a century in a University which still professed to teach logic. 
About the beginning of the present century there issued from 
the Clarendon Press a volume of extracts from the Organon— 
“ Excerpta ”— the execution of which, according to Sir W. 
Hamilton, only proves, still more convincingly even than neglect, 
how entirely the key to Aristotle's Logic had been lost. 

As the Metaphysics of Aristotle had long been disused, and his 
Physical and Logical treatises were thus gradually discarded, the 
treatises on Ethics, Rhetoric, and Poetic were the only Aristo- 
telian writings which continued in use in the tutors’ lecture-rooms. 
To these the University remained faithful through the worst time, 
and they all reached the modern period, the epoch of the Exami- 
nation Statute, to which the revival of classical study in the 
University is chiefly owing. The examination system began in 
1801. ‘The Poetic, which had been the favourite book of the 
eighteenth century, was the first to drop out of the list of lecture- 
books. The Rhetoric survived till the revision of the Examination 
Statute in 1850. The Lthics is now the sole remnant of the 
Aristotelian encyclopedia which holds its ground in the Oxford 
schools, The reading of this treatise is still the most charac- 
teristic part of the University training. Round its study gathers 
all the philosophical discipline, not perhaps very systematic 
or extensive, which is given at present in that University. 
As we have already said, the Ethics of Aristotle owes this 
distinction not entirely, or even mainly, to its contents. Pre- 
senting, as it does, the problems of human agency and cha- 
racter under the forms imposed on them by Greek republican life, 
the real and practical character of those problems is disguised from, 
rather than revealed to, the student. The Ethics is one of the 
most precious monuments of classical antiquity which has been 
preserved to us. But the deciphering of the monument is so diffi- 
cult that it leaves the student little leisure for a complete and 
methodical survey of philosophy. The book is itself a philological 

roblem, requiring for its solution philological acquirements of the 
ighest order, which few students of philosophy are likely to 
— All but those few are, under the present system of the 
niversity, excluded from all philosophical instruction whatever. 
These and other drawbacks on the use of the Ethics as the onl 
manual of philosophy are compensated for by one quality whi 
the book possesses in a most eminent degree. It is, in a way in 
which no other book surely ever was, a book made on purpose to 
examine, and to be examined, in. How very few books there are in 
the whole circle of literature, nay how few are the books used in 
schools, which are adapted for examination, will hardly be 
believed by any one who has not made the experiment. It is not 
by any means the books which impress us the most vividly, which 
take the most hold of us, which we remember best, which we find 
the most useful, which we oftenest take up—it is none of all these 
which are the best adapted for framing questions upon. To speak 
only of books on philosophical subjects—how grand and effective 
for reading or recital is a dialogue of Plato, but how impossible 
catechetically to examine upon its contents! You may test the 
pupil’s knowledge of Greek by setting him to translate a passage 
verbally ; but you cannot break up the substance of the book into 
uestion and answer. Or let the experiment be tried upon Locke's 
, or on Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, or on Butler's 
—all books much used in teaching, and each of them 
& masterpiece in its kind. It will be found impossible to 
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conduct a sustained and lengthened examination upon the text 


of such works paragraph by paragraph. Questioner and questionee | 


will soon lose each other in the wilderness of words, and pass by 
without ever meeting in the innumerable parallel paths or 
devious zigzags of the arguments. In Aristotle it is not so. 
There never can be any mistake as to the chapter and verse to 
which a question relates. The candidate, whether or not his 
memory serves him for the answer, never doubts as to what 
passage the question turns upon. He is therefore able, time and 
attention being given, to prepare the whole book for examination. 
And he can be assisted in such preparation very materially by a 
tutor or répétiteur, This is why the thics is the favourite book of 
University tutors, who naturally cling to Aristotle as much as they 
abhor Plato. As long as the examination system subsists, so long 


will the Zthics maintain itself as a text-book for this quality alone. | 


No other book of a philosophical character lends itself so perfectly 


tocram. A long, fluent, and satisfactory examination may be con- | 


ducted upon the contents of the Lthics without either examiner or 
examinee showing any perception of the philosophical import of 
the propositions that are asked for by the one and produced by the 
other, or of the real situation in the game of the pieces which they 
are so dexterously handling. A logical discipline, habits of dis- 
crimination, and facility of mental movement are gained by this 
process ; all acquirements of great value, but initiatory to a study 
of philosophy, and not to be mistaken, as they are apt to be, for the 
study itself. If this were all, the disadvantages incurred by the too 
implicit devotion to the text-book might be almost said to be com- 
pensated by the advantages. But the influence of the examina- 
tion extends far beyond itself. As the examination is, such is the 
— for it. The teacher cannot—he dare not, at the risk of 
osing the pupil’s attention—travel beyond the known scope of the 
examination which is impending. The whole effort of teacher 
and pupil is absorbed in the endeavour to retain in the memory 
the contents of a given volume. The whole of the instruction 
in philosophy given by the University of Oxford thus practi- 
cally reduces itself, for the large majority of the students, to 
an exegetical exercise. That the book interpreted happens to 
have a philosophical subject is an accident which does not make 
the exercise philosophical. The University of Oxford has, in 
fact, abdicated its functions as teacher of philosophy. No sys- 
tematic course of philosophy lies before the student who enters 
her gates, 


If philosophical teaching in the University is cramped by the 
employment of a Greek text-book of philosophy, at least the 
text-book itself is thoroughly mastered? This is only very par- 
tially true, or true only in one sense. We believe we are correct 
in saying that the contents of the book are now “got up” in the 
rooms of the tutor, public or private, with remarkable pains, and 
that the best candidates onl a close and searching examination 
into these contents. Some even go beyond a chapter and verse 
knowledge, and have some sort of 
which they have either formed for themselves or received as the 
tradition of the place. This system serves as a framework by 
which logically to bind together the disconnected or little har- 
monious parts of this fragmentary book. ‘he final examination 
which is undergone by the student is the touchstone of this 
knowledge. On this occasion the familiarity which is often 
shown with every page and every paragraph of the volume speaks 
to the industry of the candidate for honours, as well as to the tact 
of the examiner. The one hunts the other up and down the 
highways and byways of the ten books of the Ethics, and finds 
him ready and at home everywhere. But as this exciting game 
gives no philosophical training, it concerns itself as little with all 
the higher investigations of philological criticism through which 
lies the road to an adequate comprehension of the book. The 
fairest test of the philological requirements of an Oxford lecture- 
room are the editions that are turned out by the University. 
There is necessarily a large demand for copies of a book so much 
in favour as the £thics, and various editors have come forward 
from time to time to supply this demand. The students pounce 
eagerly upon each new edition. They suppose that now, at last, 
they shall get in print the great arcanum vhich has hitherto been 
the mystery of a guild, that they are about to buy in black and 
white for a few shillings what the private tutors have been sell- 
ing orally at its weight in gold. As each successive edition is soon 
out of re. we suppose that the article demanded is supplied. 
Tt would be an ungracious and undignified task to criticize mere 
school editions of a classic. We are only concerned at present to 
remark that none of the editions which have emanated from the 
University have even attemptcd to be anything more than school 
editions. 

The University had a Greek press for one hundred and 
thirty years before it attempted to print the Ethics. The first 
edition it gave of its favourite and characteristic manual was in 
the year 1716. This was brought out at the Clarendon Press by 
Wiliiam Wilkinson, a M.A., not on the foundation, of Queen's 
College. Wilkinson’s Ethics has for some time past been regarded 
in the schools as beneath contempt, and we very much doubt if a 
single copy has found a purchaser for the lest ten years. Indeed, 
it must be confessed that even in mere technical knowledge of the 
language Wilkinson was deficient, while his own appliances for 
the exegesis of Aristotle were those of his age and country, i.e. 
almost none at all. Yet, strange as it may seem, his edition of 
the Ethics is by no means a contemptible performance, and for the 
time in which it appeared it is a highly respectable one. The 


connected system of morals, | 


_ seeming paradox explains itself on an examinati 
Wilkinson's Ethics F0-called) is simply a reproduction in 
| abridged form, of the Basle edition of 1566, ie. of Laskin 
| Ethics, This fact Wilkinson’s preface only half reve, 4 
title-page of the subsequent reprints entirely conc It j 
highly creditable to the spirited managers of the Clarendon P: ~ 
at its first commencement that they should have made go judicions 
a choice as to have selected Lambinus’s, among all the edi “ae 
before them, for reprint. Lambinus’s, indeed, is little more than 
translation; the notes being confined to vindications of his 9 . 
| version, or criticism on those of others. Of philological a 
eg apparatus he had none. Yet his is a scholar’s 
ook. Whatever great natural quickness of perception and 
| insight into the usage of the language can do, Lambinus did. His 
great fault, that he worked too quick, is visible here also, The 
-man who only took two years and a half for an edition of 
_the whole of Cicero was ready to turn off for the book: 
‘a translation of the Ethics in a few months. He read little for 
his editions. Ile throws himself at once upon the text before him, 
and lives to see his way through it by sheer dint of Greek 
skill, And it is wonderful how far mere knowledge of the lan- 
guage has carried him in rendering the Ethics. But to this there 
isa limit. When he encounters a nodus which linguistic know. 
ledge cannot untie, Lambinus is as little as, or even less than, an 
ordinary commentator. On these occasions he looks in general to 
the Greek Scholiast, with the true instinct of a scholar. To take 
an instance, he comes in the 7th Book—Zth. vii. 4—on the 
puzzling passage about the Olympic victor—dv!pwroc 6 ra 
vevcyxoc. Tad he but translated his text literally, he might, 
with his wonderful knowledge of Greek, have sailed in safe 
over this quicksand, though in the dark. But he feels the materi 
difficulty very strongly, and in an evil hour he casts his eyes on 
the Scholiast. A lovely Aldine of 1536 is at hand containi 
some Lyzantine twaddle upon the Ethics, which the wretch 
compiler had put into circulation, as usual, under the name of some 
better man than himself. A Byzantine commentator is never in 
want of an historical anecdote to fit any passage or explain any 
allusion, On this occasion he has a story, perfectly apt, of an 
Olympic champion whose name was Anthropos—Mr. a of 
course, can anything be more simple ? This cock-and-bull inven- 
tion was evidently highly prized by the “coaches” at Con- 
stantinople, for it turns up on more than one occasion. In the 
passage in the 7th Book, sad to say, Lambinus falls a victim to 


words—nay, is obliged to warp their sense to make it suit the 
explanation. 


But the Clarendon ee in 1716 did well in putting 
Lambinus into Wilkinson’s hands. They would have done better 
to have tied him up more closely to the original. For Wilkinson 
assumes to have corrected Lambinus’s version where he “ seems to 
have departed rather far from the Greek,” a liberty which, in the few 
places which we have observed, has not always had yappy results, 
Lhe critical reader may compare th, iv. 2, where Wilkinson has, 
by leaving Lambinus, got into a mess, translating “iisdem,” and 
| retaining -airc, in his text. Still, the selection of Wilkinson as 
_ an editor was not a bad one. THe has some of the minor virtues 
of an editor. He is very careful. It would be difficult to find a 
more correctly printed book than the Ethics of 1716, as indeed 
the paper and execution belong to the best specimens of the 
University printing-press. 

Such as it was, Wilkinson’s Ethics satisfied the student's demand 
for more than a century. From 1716 to 1801 one impression 
only was sold, a fact from which we may draw our own inference 
as to the amount of Greek study in Oxford. The Examinatim 
Statute of 1801 caused a sudden demand for copies, and three or 
four editions followed each other with rapidity. But it was still 
Wilkinson ; indeed, in the reprints, he 1s promoted to the whole 
honours of the book, and Lambinus’s name vanishes from the 
title-page. In 1828 an eee was made to supersede Wilkin- 
son by Dr. Cardwell. Cardwell’s Ethics have one original feature 
about them, in that they profess to offer a new collation of the 
Medicean MS. With this exception, the edition does not rise 
above the level a The 
is found coming forward in for eris; for the interpre 
tative part is mere out of editions old 
and new with nothing, or next to nothing, of the editor's own. 
This was the last of Latin notes. ‘Iwo or three editions with 
“English notes” succeeded Cardwell’s, of which we need say 
nothing. ‘The editor of one of these, Mr. Brewer, is a scholar, as 
his preface shows, who might have done better things. But he 
sat down to produce a lecture-book, and he did it; how, he 
‘himself has probably now forgotten. The appearance of Sir 
Alexander Grant's edition seemed to herald a better period. 

He entered a wider field of criticism, and attempted, in his 
_ Essays and Appendices, questions the solution of which required 


‘, the most extensive classical knowledge. We will not say that 


scholars in this country or in Germany will be satistied with his 
treatment of such topics as the authorship of Books 5, 6, and 7, 
or the meaning of the term “exoteric.” But he has at least the 
| merit of pointing out the way; and by his own declaration 1 his 
| preface, which we have quoted, he seems to have withdrawn | 
| dissertations here reprinted from the criticism to which they m 
| otherwise have been fairly subjected. 


this puerility, and leaves for once his only sure clue, the Greek _ 
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’ these latter days,’ says the authoress, “when the chronicles of 
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LADY’S MILE.* 
us a number of complex and melodramatic 
ee praddon has taken to the novel of manners, and 
objectionable manners they are, unless Bishop Colenso or 
e other equally competent authority has repealed the clause in 
the Decalogue forbidding men to covet their neighbours’ wives. A 
ore uncomfortable novel for all married men could not well be 
written. Those who love their wives, and those who do not, may 
be equally alarmed b the picture of conjugal shakiness which the 
author holds up as the result of taking a wife out of the Lady’s 
‘le. Whether people are any better who live at Islington and 
Tooting, we are not told, but there is no reason to suppose that the 
ladies of those quarters ss loftier principles than richer and 
more foshionsble folk. that, on the whole, the prospect, for 
married or about to aah is far from reassuring. And 
Me domestic fireside can ill afford at the present moment thus to 
lose its chief attraction. One can no longer enjoy a t old- 
fashioned fire without reflecting that our posterity will descend 
fireless and shivering to premature graves; and now, more chilling 
than this apprehension which we owe to the philosophers, comes 
the apprehension which we owe to the novelists, that the comely 
ble matron at the other side of the hearth is at any given 
moment meditating flight with a suitor of bygone days. In order 
to make us doubly sure of her moral, the writer has taken care 
to have two strings to her bow, and the Lady’s Mile sup- 
ies a couple of heroines, each of whom marries from 
motives not recognised in the Church Service, and each of 
whom is overtaken by the Nemesis of the age in the shape of a 
lover who is not the husband. On the same principle of shutti 
all loopholes of escape, the heroines marry each a different kin 
of husband, of whom one is a —~ hateful type of Manchester 
man, while the other is a peculiarly true-hearted and generous 
barrister. But, of the two, the barrister’s wife treats her hus- 
band a great deal worse than the other treats the Manchester man. 
The one actually makes every preparation to abandon her lon, 
but the other only flirts violently with a fashionable and well- 
bred baronet, whom the Manchester man naturally detests; and 
when he declares his designs, she visits him with a cutting rebuke 
for his wickedness. So long, therefore, as yr arrange 
themselves on the prevalent system, no amount of ki 


indness or 
attention on the part of the husband is sufficient to guarantee him 
a constant wife. If he is suspicious enough, he may perhaps 
avert the catastrophe which otherwise awaits him. “ Derha in 


the Divorce Court furnish such piquant reading for middle-class 
breakfast-tables, it would be well if husbands were a little more 
inclined to jealous watchfulness, and somewhat less dis to 
believe implicitly in their own invincible claims to all love and 
duty.” In the case of the barrister’s wife, “it would have been 
arelief to her to be suspected.” ‘She wanted an occasion to 
throw herself into her husband’s arms, and cry ‘Have pity upon 
my wickedness, and save me from myself.’” But the infatuated 
husband, who was such a fool as to believe his wife faithful, and 
would have felt ashamed of himself if he had allowed a suspicion 
of her to enter his mind for a moment, very scandalously never 
ve the poor woman this chance, but insisted on being perfectly 
py and trustful, while she was playing a perilous game of sen- 
timent under his eyes, 

There are two sorts of women whom, if Miss Braddon’s story be 
meant to illustrate a general principle, it is not particularly good 
for a man’s peace that he should marry. There is the frivolous fool, 
who cannot get on without flirtation and admiration, who marries 
because she thinks her husband's position will secure her both more 
flirtation and flirtations of a more brilliant kind, and who therefore 
does not feel herself at all bound to discourage the men who are 
always ready to flutter round frisky matrons. At eighteen a girl 
of this kind will openly avow to her confidential friend, “I made 
up my mind ever so long ago that I would marry for money, and 
nothing but money; all the nicest girls marry for money now- 
adays, and live happy ever afterwards.” People with anything 
under five thousand a year she declares to be mere paupers. From 
their earliest school-days girls are taught to wontkip wealth and 
finery. “Is it any wonder,” asks the first heroine, “ that I have 
aa up heartless and mercenary, and that I want to have a fine 

use and horses and carriages when I marry?” It is not at all 
strange that a young lady who thus marries her husband simply 
ecause he lives in a fine house, and can furnish her with an un- 
limited supply of fine things, should afterwards take a gentleman 
or two in tow for love-making purposes. If the husband is not a 
nice person—and the authoress seems to think that no rich 
ple elans are nice persons—what is the poor matron to do? 
Jbviously her only course is to look elsewhere; otherwise she may 
literally let all those rich emotions with which nature endows 
her, like her sisters, run unenjoyed to waste. In the present case 
Miss Braddon has made her Manchester man a dagaaihs odious 

ter, but we presume that this is accidental, and that all Man- 
chester men are not odious characters, Is not, therefore, some 
of this compassion for the wretched young maiden, who “ now- 
sdays must set her cap in the direction of Manchester 
if she wishes to marry well,” rather misplaced? The Manchester 


man cannot help being rich, poor soul ; and surely, therefore, it is 
a hard case for him that he is violently bealegee or cunningly | 
ensnared by a whole army of Belgravian virgins, each of whom 


* The Lady's Mile. By the Author of “Lady Audiey's Secret.” 3 vols. | 


is ready to protest that she loves him for uite a 
from this and then, when she tim, does 
plainly that if she could have his wealth without him she would 
the better pleased. The unlucky man has no chance. 
Young ladies are carefully trained to hunt the Manchester man, 
like foxhounds to hunt the fox, only the young ladies do not hunt 
in packs. If, as in our heroime’s case, the successful huntress finds 
that she has caught a Tartar, who was expelled from Eton for 
running a knife into a schoolfellow, and who afterwards proves dull 
and cruel and vicious, even Miss Braddon’s skill fails to move us 
to pity. If the lady flirts systematically with the baronet, it is 
rather hard that we must think her lord a monster because of a 
certain Miss de Raymond, who lives in a suburban villa. One is 
surely worthy of the other. 

The second heroine is the sentimental matron who marries a 
man whom she respects, while there is in the background some 
other man whom she loves. This is naturally a much more dan- 
gerous person than the matron who lets her affections roam at large, 
merely out of a frisky love of adventure. A hard-working barrister 
in immense practice is not likely to obliterate from the mind of a 
sentimental wife the image of a rather weak-headed sort of officer 
with whom she had in old days been accustomed to read Victor 
Hugo and Alfred de Musset and Owen Meredith, on the desolate 
— and among old ruins. If the barrister would only have 
consented to neglect his business, and ceased to interest himself in 
his cases, and talked tender moonshine by the hour to his wife 
instead of business moonshine to juries, he would have saved 
both himself and the lady and the officer a world of trouble. 
Unfortunately barristers are not able to run down once or twice 
a week to some damp place by the seaside, for the purpose of 
reading verses out to moon-struck ladies. “ There is something,” 
as Miss Braddon very justly observes, “in the very paraphernalia 
of the legal profession which on the threshold repels all feminine 
oe: The crimson bag, the red tape, the green ferret, the 
slippery blue paper, which to the unprofessional pen is utterly im- 
practicable for all literary use—everything seems alike symbolical 
of a hopeless dryness and arid barrenness amidst which no solitary 
blossom, no lonely accidental prison-flower, can put forth its tender 
shoots.” This is rather hard upon a meritorious profession, just as 
it is hard upon Manchester men to be taken and married for the 
sake of their money. As the successful pursuit of gray shirt- 
ings is the curse of the one, so the pursuit of the crimson de- 
stroys all hope of domestic bliss for the other. ‘What reason 
have the painter and the poet, the sculptor and the musician, to 
be thankful that the arts for which they slave, the labours to 
which they devote their lives, are beautiful for all the world as 
well as for the labourers! If Cecil’s husband had been a painter 
she would have been content to stand beside his easel, while his 
bright fancies grew into life wpon the canvas.” We are not quite 
sure that in itself this would be a much more creditable kind of 
existence for a woman than that which Cecil actually led, looking 
out of the window, and feeling horribly melancholy, and thinking 
about the desolate sea-shore and the verses out of de Musset, 
while her husband was toiling and moiling over the contents of 
the repulsive crimson bag. Besides, if women want husbands to 
play with, it may be doubted whether a painter or a sculptor 
or a poet at his work is a much more lively person than a lawyer at 
his work. As the barrister in the story puts it with forensic 
vigour, the business man “may be working for his wife all the 
time, and his existence may be more completely consecrated to 
her happiness than if he dawdled by her side all day on the margin 
of some romantic Italian lake.” ‘The dawdler’s love is only a 
shallow pretext for a sensuous laziness amidst beautiful scenery.” 
One cannot but suppose that this trenchant statement is what the 
author intends us to carry away as the sum of the matter, rather 
than the nonsense about painters and musicians being better 
husbands for sensitive women than busy barristers. The scene in 
which the barrister discourses to his wife and her lover, the ve 
evening before their intended elopement, upon the misery of suc 
courses, while they are both ignorant that he has any special case 
in his eye, is very finely imagined. Only one feels that his wife 
is scarcely worth the trouble—a weakish, morbid woman, for 
whom the barrister, in spite of his crimson bag and his disgusting 
industry, is a great deal too good. The object for which she ex- 

ted him to sacrifice his work was to “save her from herself.” 

hile her old lover was pressing her very hard, “ her last hope in 
the protection of her husband had been disappointed by reason of 
his unsympathetic joviality.” Exactly ; if he had only been little- 
minded enough to suspect her of infidelity, she would immediately 
have returned joyfully to her allegiance. A woman who will not 
love her husband for his good points, but only if he has bad and 
little points, is not a heroine likely to attract anything like a healthy 
sympathy. At all events, she is not the kind of woman to save 
whom from herself a barrister fast rising to the bench could be 
expected to neglect his business. Mr. Trollope, in one of the best 
of Ihis novels, has made a statesman sacrifice a place in the Cabinet, 
to gain which he had been working hard for years, in order to 
take his wife abroad out of reach of an old lover. Miss Braddon 
is more reasonable, and we leave our most sensible hero in the 
last lines of the book reading the law report in the Zimes, and 

ying no attention to remarks which his wife is making over the 

reakfast-table. 
Apart from the main plot, which is rather thin and rather 


| morbid, there is plenty of spirit in the by-plot and in bits of 


detail. The wicked Manchester man, for example, is delightful 


London: Ward, Lock, & Tyler. 1866, ; when he savagely demands of his wife, “ What the doose 
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you stick those dam’ rosebuds in your hair when Brownjohn the 
drysalter was over here? What's the good of a fellow givin’ you 
five or six thousand pounds’ worth of diamonds if you lock ’em 
up in your jewel-case, and dress pong up in white muslin and 
blue ribbon, like a boardin’-school miss tricked out for a dancin’ 
lesson?” It is certain that Miss Braddon’s novel will not be very 
ular in Manchester, any more than among the mercenary young 
ies who ride in the place from which the book takes its name ; 
unless indeed eve 
lady should think that the satire is very applicable to all the worl 
around them, but not to themselves. The gentleman who only 
makes his in order to declare that there must be a 
hitch somewhere in the matrimonial law talks so much to the 


ng that we cannot help regretting that we do not see more of 


“ Society,” he says, “doesn’t confine a man to one horse ; 
society doesn’t compel him to ride his park hack across country, 
or harness his racing 


-stud to his drag; and yet society limits an 


paagray | beast to one wife.” If the condition of things described 


in the ’s Mile corresponds to the reality, it is not polygamy 
so much as total abstinence from marriage that seems the most 
advisable course in the matter. 


RAINE’S PRIORY OF HEXHAM.—VOL. IL* 
WE spoke, in reviewing the former volume of Mr. Raine’s 


"building to the east of it, which are much more likely to mev - 


house ; but surely it is its vestibule, and there are si 


| place of the chapter-house itself. Then, from the transept, lead 


, over this vestibule, there is, as so often 
| as “ leading to dormitory.” This is just what one would ex t, but 
| 


cotton-spinner and every mercen young 


pens, a staircase, m 


the building itself which, according to this showing, sho 
dormitory, is strangely marked “remains of a refectory, 
the opposite side of the cloister, the west, is a range of buildings, 
prom. vaulted substructures. But these are still mon 
strangely marked “H H H H Refectories,” certainly with the 
addition, ‘‘ And Passages from the Cloisters [one Cloister only 
shown] vaulted with ribs all in good preservation, now ph 
pied as Wine Cellars, other Offices” [sic]. One ig tempted 
to ask whether the maker of the plan knew what the word 
Refectory means, as he seems to think that a monastery may haya 
an indefinite number of refectories. Now it is certainly odd, 
after thus speculating on the und-plan, to turn to Mr. 
Walbran’s description and to find all our difficulties made straight 
It is clear at once that Mr. Walbran knew what he was about, 
and that the maker of the ground-plan did not. Mr. Walb 

though he does not express himself so clearly as he might have 
done, plainly sees that the so-called chapter-house was merely 
the vestibule, and that the real chapter-house must have been to 
the east of it. He thinks, however, that the real chapter-houge 


' may have been destroyed in the Scottish inroad and never rebuij 


work on Hexham +, of what appeared to us the oy | 
t 


way in which the materials were ea together, and the same fa 
appears in the second volume. is volume contains Mr. Raine’s 


prefatory remarks on the documents contained in it, then the archi- | 


tectural description of the church and other buildings of the Priory, 
and lastly, the documents themselves—namely, the Black Book or 
list of the possessions of the house, and various charters and other 
documents relating to it. But, on coming to the end of the de- 


scription of the buildings, we are told suddenly, in the course of | 


the text, that the greater part of that description is written 
not by Mr. Raine, but by ur. 

whatever to show at what point Raine ends and Walbran 
begins, or at what point Walbran ends and Raine begins 
again. And the mention of Mr. Walbran as Mr. Raine’s 
coadjutor comes into the account in the most incidental way in 
the world; nobody would find out, unless by internal evidence, 
—-. about it, until he had read all the architectural part of 
the book. Now no doubt all Surtees Editors are friends and 
brethren ; still Christian men’s goods are not common, nor their 
writings either. An avowedly joint production is another matter ; 
but we do not like to read forty or fifty pages in the unavoidable 
belief that they are written by one man, and to find out at the 
end that they are written by another. 

Hexham Church is the fragment of a considerable minster, 
about as much remaining of it as of Milton Abbey, Bristol Cathedral, 
or Merton College Chapel. That is to say, the nave has vanished, 
and, as at Milton, the Lady Chapel also, leaving only the choir 
and caren | As at Bristol, the nave was destroyed, while at 
Merton and Milton it was never built, but Hexham, like Milton 
and Merton, has gone without a nave from comparatively earl 
times. Hexham nave, according to all tradition, was pte Mer | 
neither by Henry the Eighth nor yet by Oliver Cromwell, but b 
William Wallace. To be sure the oit was one of those whi 
cost him his embowelling, as an addition to his hanging and 
beheading :— 

« « For treson was he drawen, 

For robbrie was he hanged, and for he had men slawen 
And for he had brent abbeis and men of religion, 

Eft fro the galweis quik pei lete him doun, 

And bouweld him alle hote, and brent pam in pe fire, 
His hede pan of smote ; suilk was William hire. 


Soended “ William Waleis, pat maister was of theues,” a descrip- 
tion of which we may be quite sure that no Canon of Hexham ever 
doubted the truth. Indeed, through the whole history of Hexham 
after this time, we may trace the effect of this dreadful blow. The 
Priory never was itself afterwards. The fact that the nave never 
was rebuilt alone proves a great deal in the peculiar circumstances 
of the place. For the greatest practical inconvenience must have 
followed. Hexham was one of those minsters which were held in 
common by the monastery and the parish. In such cases the 
nave was usually set apart as the parish church. After the de- 
struction of the nave, the canons and the parishioners must have 
made use of the remaining portion of the church how they could, 
no doubt to the great annoyance of both parties. 
The a of the volume is less largely illustrated than 
we could have wished; or rather the illustrations, which, as re- 
the crosses, are rather lavish, are very, sparing as regards 
the minster itself. There is a ground-plan of the church and 
conventual buildi but, strange to say, we cannot find any 
scale. On first looking at this plan, some of the arrange- 
ments seem singular, but we must remember that Hexham 
was a Priory of Austin Canons, and that we cannot argue 
as to a house of this order from the familiar rules of Bene- 


dictine arrangement. Still there are points which, if the ground- 


plan be accurate, certainly need explanation. The building divided 
trom the south transept by a “slype” is marked as the chapter- 


* The Priory of Hexham, its Title Deeds, Black Book, §c. Vol. I. 
Published for the gartece] Society by Andrews & Co., Durham, London: 
Whittaker & Co. 1865. 
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Walbran. But there is nothing | 


and that the vestibule was used as a make-shift. This is quite 
possible ; but it does not make the vestibule, architect 
speaking, a chapter-house. The imaginary refectories are all dig- 
persed by Mr. Walbran. The one in the eastern face becomes, ag 
we should expect, the dormitory; those in the west face 
equally naturally, a of the store-houses and offices of the 
Prior's lodgings.” e real refectory is placed by Mr. Walbran 
where we should look for it, on the south side of the cloister, 
Thus, with Mr. Walbran’s help, we get all things in their right 
places; but it was surely a pity that he was not allowed 
to correct the lettering of the ground-plan, instead of some 
ignorant draughtsman being left to put in nonsense at his 
pleasure. 


Of the church itself Mr. Walbran gives a very full and careful 
account, but without bringing out the personal character (so to 

ak) of the building very clearly. It is very English in its 
character; a massive central tower, a square east end, with a 
square chapel beyond, an utter absence of vaulting over the main 
limbs. The nave has only a north aisle. ‘The internal composi- 
tion, with a large bold triforium—another very English feature— 
is as fine as an unvaulted composition can be. But the great 
curiosity of Hexham is Wilfrith’s crypt, the remnant of the chureh 
of the eighth century which, to the confusion of certain theories, 
still attracted admiration in the twelfth. It is cognate with 
Wilfrith’s other crypt at Ripon, and is the more elaborate of the 
two. It stood under the eastern part of the nave, at least in the 
thirteenth-century church, and, since the destruction of the nave, 
it has been entered from the churchyard. It should not be for- 
—_ that it was largely constructed of stones from Roman 

uildings. 

As for the present state of the building, we see that it has lately 
suffered a restoration, which arouses in Mr. Walbran’s mind ad 
of wrath which he has some difficulty in stifling, and which we do 
not doubt is thoroughly just. Mr. Raine, as editor, has to step in 
and mediate, with something about liberality, good intentions, and 
so forth. We know very well what that means. 

The Black Book and the collection of documents of course 
supply us with a great deal of information of the usual kind. The 
Canons of Hexham were as greedy of appropriations as their 
brethren everywhere else. Especially after the Scottish inroad, 
the impoverishment of the Priory was made the excuse for comi 
down upon the tithes of a large number of parish churches 
appropriating them to the support of the house. By a similar 
policy, the German Princes who had to surrender their dominions 
to the French Republic indemnified themselves east of the Rhine 
by the plunder of the Bishops and the Free Cities. Then we Re 
the usual disputes about the endowment of Vicarages. 1 
Archbishops—Hexham being, it should be remembered, a peculiar 
possession of the See of York—strove, as was their manifest duty, 
to get permanent parish priests, with some sort of independent 
revenue, appointed in the appropriated churches. The Prior and 
Canons of course preferred to keep the whole income and serve 
the parishes anyhow, and, in the town of Hexham and its imme- 
diate dependencies, they succeeded by virtue of a bull from Pope 
Alexander the Fourth. Then the Prior of Hexham held 
prebend in the Church of York, which formed the best and safest 
part of his income, for, as Mr. Raine observes, property in York- 
shire was not so ex to the attacks of “Scots and thieves 
as property in Northumberland. In the Church of York the com- 
mon revenue was small, while the several prebends were rich, to 
which is probably owing the fact that the non-residentiary Canons 
of York still retain a closer connection with the Cathedral, and 4 
higher position in it, than the non-residentiary Canons of most 
other churches. But the Prior of Hexham of course never wa! 
nor wished to be, chosen a Residentiary ; so he was glad to get! 
of his prebendal house in York, which was done in 1457 by Teasing 
it to the chantry priests of the Minster “ Supervisori et sacet 
dotibus cantarias in praedicta ecclesia cathedrali habentibus, vocatis 

sones in ye kyrk of York.” These chantry priests had just 


n formed into a corporation by the title of the College of 
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as “Gotheromgate,” one degree nearer to Guthrum or 
Bothorm, who is doubtless its eponymous hero. 


Black from 1 or thereabouts. There were | 
estates in 1479. On this 


still villains “nativi” on the 
Mr. Raine says 


— = tend they held certain portions of land called 


that 18 | (there were seven of them), each bondagium consisting of twenty- | 


acres ble land and meadow. The serfs also appear here and there 

— —— whole rental under the title of nativi domini. It is evident 
whatever their social position was, they could hold land, and they are 


prs to be found among the cottagers, And yet in the eye of the law 


slaves, and belonged to their lords as much as the negro 
did ned ond At an earlier period I have discovered several documents 
in which an archbishop of York sells a nativus and his wife and children, bag 
and baggage. Such transactions were common enough. 


“ lier period,” but how much earlier? We | 
to ony philosophizing habit of thought to make a really 


tly doubt as to any Archbishop selling any nativus in the 
Fricenth century. Mr. Raine should 

nts. There is a great difference ville 

in plain words, slaves, theows, thrails—and villains regardant, 

who, 


as freemen. 
the 


A villain in gross did belong to his lord “ as much as 


end of the fifteenth century there was no great practical difference, 

jally on an ecclesiastical estate, between the villain reyardant 
and the free peasant. The one could not quit the estate, the 
other, we , never wished to quit it. I é 
villain, even if regardant, had no property as against his 
though he had as against other people. \ , 
holds his house and land on the payment of certain dues just as 
much as the freeman. 


THE ROMANCE OF A COURT.* 


NDEROUS and unexciting, but truthful and pure, we can 
Pr rndly expect a German historical novel to move us to tears 


to laughter. Long-winded dialogues are sure to weaken | & 
2 tions, powerful emotions, a noble aim, interesting characters, and 


the effect of powerful situations, and the heavy German humour, 
intricate pat far-fetched rather than epigrammatic and illus- 
trative, obscures and overlays the most important points; but the 
central idea is generally one of a certain stately heroism, and the 
workmanship, if heavy, is painstaking and accurate. Falling short 
alike of the analytical minuteness of the French life-study and the 
more tumultuous action of the English romance, the German novel 
isa kind of compromise between these two, retaining some of the 
qualities of both schools, but always with a character of its own 
unlike to either. A greater multiplicity of persons, and a greater 
number of secondary interests and minor plots, are amongst its 
specialities; also a certain lack of finish in }..rts, which belongs 
tothe general want of concentration of the whole. In the endeavour 
to be many-sided there is always the danger of losing — 
and, if the Germans give up the morbidly acute analysis of the 


French for their own more genial synthesis, they give up also the | 


the concentration, and the forcible simplicity of situation 
which form the chief merits of the school they reject. 
The novel now under review, the Romance of a Court, 


geometricfigur 


making a not inharmonious whole, though that bringing together | 


has nothing more intimate than contact of boundaries, with 
no interlacing of parts. In the opening chapter we have the 
episode of Fredersdorf and his silly sorcery, of which nothin 
whatever comes in relation to the rest of the story, and whi 
might be cut out bodily with the scissors, leaving the rest un- 
touched. This is figure the first in the mosaic tablet. Then there 


Trenck and the Princess Amalia, with a very detailed account of 

villany of old Péllnitz, which, however, has no ulterior 
development, and no influence save on this one isolated action. 
Next there is the love-story of the actor Eckhof and the girl dis- 


that the wonder is she has not been discover 
already. 


dramatic of all, which seems, indeed, to have been dragged in 
by the head and shoulders, because Frederick and his Court 
could not be sketched with historical accuracy if the figure 
of Voltaire was not thrown somewhere on the canvass. Tet, 
save this last, each of these isolated figures was capable of 
being made into a central situation round which the whole 
ig of the story might have been gathered, had the author 
d, As it is, they are all so evenly balanced in interest 
end importance that it is hard to say which is the main group of 
incidents, and what is the real Romance of a Court as indicated 
the title. Is it the love-story of Trenck and Amalia? or that 
Frederick and La Barbarina? not to speak of that r 
patient, humiliated queen whose sorrow might have been made a 
crcumstance of such pathetic power if properly worked out, but 


lated ne Romance of a Court ; or, Berlin and Sans Souci. A Novel, trans- 
from the German by A.G. Vaughan. London: Bentley. 


iJiiam han viests of Wells were about the same | 
Wi this present Goodramgate at York ap- | 


| generous of human 
| that could be told of Berlin and Sans Souci It wants 


ive us the date of his 
tween villains in gross— , 
' set forth in 
as concerned all the world except their lords, were the same | 


did to the planter”; the — weenie did = 
these nativi were regardant. We suspect that the 
by lutely great man is; and even Mr. Carlyle’s eloquent advocacy 


In theory, indeed, the | 
st his lord, 


But here the villain | 
_ out everywhere like the dominant chord of a v 


of this, and 


_ It is true there was a 


has most | 
of the characteristics of its class. Here are at least five different 

trains of interest—five plots independent of each other, like isolated _ 
es—each perfectin itself, and, when brought together, | 


guised as the student Lupinus, who wears her disguise so loosely | 0 fall into that blushing basht 


twenty times” which is here represented. It shows a want of oo ot 
And lastly, there is the concluding episode of Frederick | 4 


and Voltaire, the most unimportant, the driest, and the least | 


_ as astory, it is full of interest in 
| are dramatic and even at times 


whose story runs into sand like all the rest, and is lost almost as 
soon as it appears. Perhaps the real interest of the book is meant 
to lie in the character of Frederick himself, for whom the author 
has claimed all the virtues that can adorn a man, and all the 
grandeur that can beseem a king; who is tender of heart and 
strong of brain, self-conquered like any Stoic, yet full of the 
widest sympathy and pity for the frailties of others; who, when 


out now and then, for it still existed, and _ he acts inhumanly, does 80 only out of the loftiest considerations 


of justice and eternal right, whose heart bleeds for what his 
hand does—friend and executioner in one, And perhaps this late 
excessive deification of Frederick the Great—the discovery that 
the man who was not magnanimous enough to forgive the wretched 
Elizabeth Christine the offence of being married to him ppaaet 
his will, and who made her life one long act of penance and humi- 
liation as his revenge, was yet the most tender-hearted and 
beings—is about the greatest romance 
somethi will, a clear brain, and a 
great man. It 
wants love. And neither Frederick’s fancies nor his friendships, 
neither his dogs nor his poets, nor even La Barbarina herself, as 
e pages of this book, ever awakened love in its 
highest sense in a nature that was quite as pedantic as it was 
philosophic, and more sentimental than impassioned. Great as 
a statesman, t as a gen a very respectable (ittérateur, 
Frederick was yet not the “hero to his valet” which the abso- 


more than a strong 


has failed to establish the moral perfection which he had it so 


-much at heart to proclaim. Still less is such a result achieved 


by this novel, though its advocacy too is clever in its own way, 
and though it is penetrated through and through with the most 
wonderful amount of Germanized reverence for royalty, breaking 
adel overture. 

There is too much assertion of accuracy in this book for a satis- 
factory work of art. It is new, to say the least of it, to be continu- 
ally pulled up in a novel by footnotes showing the historic truths 
e printed source of that, even to a word, a phrase, 
orasentiment. It does not in the least degree signity whether 
the minor things set down in an historical romance are absolutely 
true or not. What the readers of a novel want are strong situa- 


an easy style ; and these can be had side by side with the great 
outlines of historic truth, and without the aid of footnotes on the 
one hand, or of absolute accuracy in minutiz on the other. The 
over-great assumption of correctness spoils the reader's interest 
both for that which is true and that which is imaginary. It gives 
a strange colour of uncertainty to everything not labelled warranted, 
and inspires a curious doubt of the exact proportion which reality 
bears to creation—as, for instance, whether the details of Amalia’s 
love scene on the balcony have been preserved in some musty old 
Tagebuch of the period, or are mere hights of fancy; and whether 
there was any truth in the love of Lupinus for Eckhof, or if it was 
only a writer’s license. Take the story of Lupinus and Eckhof as an 
example of the mistake lying in unnecessary proofs of accuracy. 
girl of this name, as we are told in a foot- 
note, who passed through the University disguised as a student, 
and came out Doctor of Medicine at the end :— 

Dorothea Christine Lupinus, daughter of Dr. Lupinus of Quedlinburg, 
was born in 1715, and married, after having an examination for 
becoming Doctor of Medicine. She delivered a powerful Latin speech before 
Erxleben in Quedlinburg, on the occasion of women being excluded from 
the University, and had an extensive practice in that town. 

So far the author quotes chapter and verse in defence of his lay 
figure. It is also true that Ickhof the actor was a resolute and 
noble-minded man, who devoted himself to the task of making the 
profession of a comedian respected, and of raising the German drama 
to a worthy national ge but for the rest—for the disap- 
pointment, the love, the discovery, and the sorrow? Footnotes 


| there are none; what then are we to believe?—in historic truth or 


*is the love-story of I'rederick the Great and La Barbarina, suggested , creative fancy, or both, mixed up in certain p 


rather than told; tl Frederick yon 
er 1en the love-story of Frederick Baron von , psychological probability, it may be said that a young lady who 


ions and served 


together? We incline to the creative fancy; for, as a matter of 


could disguise herself as a student, and, mingling unsuspected 


_ among her male companions, could go successfully through her 


medical career at the would be unlikel 


state of love, even for Eckh 


character fatal to life-likeness; it is inconsisten incon- 
sistency spoils a portrait as much as slovenliness, And, unless 
the disguise is seen through from the beginning, it is a little 
startling to read of all these tremors and failings and agonies 
and palpitations of a handsome young student for a handsome 
young actor ; the dull-brained reader—and how many readers are 


y 
_ dull-brained !—being quite unable to understand why or how so 


much emotion should exist. Had the learned daughter of the 
learned doctor Lupinus been as sensitive and timid as the author 
of the Romance of a Court has depicted her, she would have 
betrayed herself long befcre, and would have been hounded out of 
the University as if she had been another avatar of the serpent in 
Paradise. As an artistic creation she would have been striking 


' enough had she been made more substantial and less shadowy ; 


but being what she is—a weak creature set to do strong work, a 
washed-out study in a heavy oaken frame—she is not worth much. 
Though this book is faulty as a work of art, and disappointing 
,and detached situations 
ing.. All that sad love-story 
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between Frederick von Trenck and the Princess Amalia touches 
both sympathy and imagination deeply; and the scene between 
the King and the young Baron, wherein the latter confesses to the 
falsehood of his excuse, “out hunting,” when he has been away 
from quarters and late at e, is very good. We cannot see 
why the enmity of Von Trenck’s colonel, Jaschinsky, could not 
have been more carefully worked out, nor why the perfidy of 
Péllnitz did not come to some definite issue. Everything is too 
Sage, doubtless because of that fatal hindrance to the free 
flight of genius—historic accuracy; for, having once thrust his 
feet into the stocks of notes and references, the author dared not 
take them out again, to run over the meadows at his own 
pleasure. The little tale of La Barbarina comes to a more 
rounded completion than any other, and the suggestions of love 
between her and the great king are delicately and ingeniously 
made. But what a mass of unfinished histories lies buried in that 
tantalizing third volume! What became of Fredersdorf’s sor- 
cery, and all his companion sorcerers? What became of young 
Joseph Fredersdorf, the friend of Eckhof? Did Fraulein von 
Haak ever marry her lover, Lieutenant von Schnell ? And Trenck ? 
and Elizabeth Christine? and poor Amalia? We have to turn 
back to our histories to supplement this last volume, which is an 
uncomfortable way of finishing a romance at all times. 

Still, in spite of all these shortcomings, the book is a refreshing 
book in its way, and an innocent one; though by no means 
childish, according to the greater part of our own innocent 
romances. There is no blue fire in it, but there is no dishonest 
suppression of shadows. It is like a green field full of pleasant 
little daisies and gold-coloured hawkweeds and tender blue for- 
get-me-nots, but without any purple passion-flowers or scarlet 
spires of deadly flame. It is not artistic certainly, but then it is 
not sensational ; and one accepts it with a tranquil kind of grati- 
tude, for all that the idea is better than the execution, which 
last is sometimes wearisome and often disappointing, and 
never equal to the original conception of passion, character, or 
situation. But of the two classes of books familiar to us in 
fiction—those where the workmanship is better than the design, 
and those where the design surpasses the workmanship—we 

refer the latter, as having a more solid and satisfying core. 

t is only in the greatest books of the greatest writers that we find 
workmanship and design of equally heroic dimensions and fault- 
less finish ; and having perforce to make a choice between two 
deficiencies, we choose that which fails in the least important 
element. It is quite right to impress upon our young writers the 
need of telling their stories well; but it is of more importance to 
impress on them the need of having a story to tell, well or ill, 
which is by no means sure to be the case as things go. What a 
release for weary souls it would be if only those wrote who 
had something to say—if the windbags of literature were forced 
to collapse at once and for ever! The author of the Romance 
of a Court is not a windbag. He has his central idea, and 
against this he builds his courts and lean-tos ; his failing, artisti- 
cally, being that he has too many small central ideas, each in 
its circle of miniature courts and lean-tos, and that he has not con- 
centrated his efforts upon one great and master thought to which 
he should have made all the rest subordinate. Had he done this 
he would have produced a distinct and decided success; as it is, 
Pe work is simply pleasant, creditable, and by no means a 

ure. 


BAIN’S ENGLISH COMPOSITION.* 


WE. wonder whether anybody ever really learned the art of 
rhetoric by rule. We hear so much of teachers of the art 
in the best days of Grecian eloquence that we suppose such must 
have been the case. Otherwise we should have thought that 
power and accuracy of composition could come only by nature, 
aided by practice. A man must have the gift to start with, and 
the gift must be improved by cultivation. He should ~_ the best 
models, read the best writers, listen to the best speakers, note 
what strike him as their merits and their defects, and why the 
seem to be merits and defects. He should turn critic upon his 
own compositions, mark what points in them please or displease 
himself or others, and why they please or displease either the one 
or the other. And he should not forget to read his compositions 
aloud, if only to himself, to test them by the ear as well as by the 
eye and by the mind. It is wonderful how many roughnesses and 
inaccuracies are got rid of by this last process, how often it leads to 
the complete reconstruction of sentences, especially to the praise- 
worthy work of cutting an intricate sentence into two or three. 
Somehow we cannot help thinking that a man may do more to 
acquire a good style by constant self-torture of this kind than by 
any set of formal rules on the subject. Of course we are speakin 
wholly of style in the strictest sense, of the mere form in whic 
a thing is put, of the mere vigour and clearness with which the 
matter is expressed, whatever the matter itself may be. We 
assume that the language is grammatically accurate; whether the 
facts be true or the arguments logical is a question of another kind 
and does not touch style strictly so called. A man, it strikes us, 
must gradually feel his way to a good style; he must reach it by a 
series of experiments; he cannot learn it as he can a lesson in 
or arithmetic. ‘Of course we are far from saying that 
a man must work wholly by himself, and that no instruction can 


* English Composition and Rhetoric: a Manual. By Alexander Bain, M.A. 
London: Longmans & Co. 1366. 


be of any use to him. No doubt the mutual friction of minds, the 
interchanges of agp and criticism, the discussion of py 
of taste, may do infinite good. The students of composition me 
greatly profit one another by pointing out what strikes red 
either in one another’s compositions, or in compositions which th 
take as their common models. And if two such students are y 
such a relative position that one may fairly be called the tutor and 
the other the pupil, no possible harm is done. All that we mean 
is that little good can come of formal treatises and rules on such a 
subject. Instruction in rhetoric should itself be of a somewhat 
rhetorical character. Example in such a case is almost ey 
thing ; precept is little more than pointing out the examples to 
followed or avoided. The less formal in shape, the less technical 
in language, the more free, flowing, and attractive a treatise op 
composition is, the more likely it is to lead to a style really good— 
that is, a style at once accurate, clear, and vigorous. 

In the book before us, Mr. Bain, who is Professor of Logic in the 
University of Aberdeen, seems to us to err through giving the 
subject too formal and logical an t. The matter is for 
the most part good, the remarks sensible, the criticism sound, 
But it is all so frightfully formal and abstruse. Perhaps 
the students of a Scotch logic class may like to have every. 
thing made as hard as possible, but we doubt whether g 
man who simply wishes to increase his power of throwing his 
thoughts into clear and “ee English will greatly increase it 
by a study of Mr. Bain. He will pick up a great many very good 
remarks here and there, but we fancy he would break down in a 
systematic perusal, And some things would surely be quite 
beyond him. Mr. Bain, for instance, gets on figures of 
metaphors, similitudes, and so forth. Here is a tield for some y 
needful cautions. “ When I can’t talk sense, I talk metaphor” 
The person who made this avowal was a barrister, on whom the 
duties of his craft sometimes laid the obligation of saying somethi 
when there was really nothing to be said. Except an 
Ss necessity, any man who cannot talk sense had better 

old his tongue. Not that we mean that metaphors and similitudes 
are to be utterly forbidden. All that we say is that they should 
be merely exceptional ornaments, brought in only when they have 
some special force bearing on the matter in hand. Bad and in- 
experienced writers seem to think that nothing like rhetorical 
effect can be gained without a perpetual display of figurative ex- 
pressions, whereas it is quite possible to cultivate a style rhetorical 
even to gorgeousness, in which figurative expressions shall be 
studiously excluded except when they have some marked speci 
propriety. Here is room for a deal of exhortation, backed of 
course by plenty of examples of what is to be followed and what 
is to be avoided. But we have not the faintest notion what Mr. 
Bain means when he says :— 

The sources of Figures of Resemblance are co-extensive with human 
knowledge. 

The wide range of figurative comparison may be judged of by glancing at 
some of the classes of things had recourse to. 

Natural Agents :—Gravity, Heat, Light, Electricity, Magnetism, affinity, 
— —— force, solution, diffusion, con expansion, matter, 
solid, liquid, gas. 

Celestial bodies and operations :—Sun, moon, stars, orbits, eclipses, cycles, 
seasons, nebul, galaxies. 

And so on with all things in heaven and earth and under the 
earth, grouped under heads, “Terrestrial objects on the 
scale’*"—which at once makes us think of “the grand style”— 
“special animals,” “ operations of human industry,” and so on, 
ending with :— 

Historical allusions :—The geese in the capitol, the gordian knot, crossing 
the Rubicon, magna charta. 

Customs of Nations :—Avatar, Juggernaut, ver, ordeal. 

From the feelings and operations of the Mind :—Sweet, soft, harsh, sour, 
charm, rejoice, kiss, pr, smile, frown, angry, loving, relent, disdain. These 
constitute the figures of Personitication. 

So again, under the head of “ Feeling and Pathos” :— 

The vocabulary of Tenderness corresponds to these various sources of 

emotion. (1.) Mother, father, sister, brother, son, daughter, child, lovér, 
husband, wife, home, hearth, friend, country, God, Saviour. (2, 3.) Good, 
kind, benevolent, protecting, generous, humane, love, the heart, fond, 
devoted, sacrifice, affection, sympathy, pity, compassion, feliow-feeling, dis- 
interestedness. (4.) Pain, agony, torment, awe, sadness, tears, distress, misery, 
adversity, calamity, disaster, trouble, trial, affliction, bitterness, sinking, 
desolation, bereavement, fatherless, widow, orphan, wretchedness, tribula- 
tion, sorrow, grief, inconsolable, tragic, pathetic, despairing, di 
devoted, accursed, death, the grave, the tomb, the departed, (5.) Pleasure, 
joy, rejoicing, delight, charm, happiness, felicity, bliss, transport, glad, 
grateful, cordial, genial, heart-felt. 
We really do not know what this means, or what it is to teach. 
It reminds us of nothing so much as the old Latin Gradus with 
its Phrases and Epithets. If a man has, whether personally or 
dramatically, feelings which he wants to express, he will not 
express them any the better for a string of words of this sort. So 
again, some way on :— 

The Description of the Feelings may be effected by means of the proper 
a of mind ; as pleasure, love, rage, fear, unconcern, trust, hope. 

Every language provides terms for describing the feelings of the mind; 
and the English Lenguage owns an extensive stock of such. ‘To make known 
a feeling, therefore, we in the first instance look for the suitable name in 
this department of our vocabulary. We can express a large number 
mental states by names appropriated to them. Hunger, repletion, 
exhilaration, intoxication, ennui, sweetness, charm, pangency, biitoal 
— wonder, sorrow, despair, melancholy, depression, are & 
examples. 

We attain a more exact delineation of the Feelings by assigning  genys 
and a specific difference ; a “ faint pleasure,” noble 
rage,” “ intense curiosity.” 
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2° +. himself writing metaphorically, or does he reall 
Is who to known a feeling must loo 
for a suitable name in a vocabulary? We can only suppose that 
< * habits of a logic class at Aberdeen have the effect of 
pr __we cannot help so obvious a metaphor as that—the 
feelings altogether. Surely, when feeling exists at all, it finds 

ords fast enough. There may be good reason for paring down 
its excesses, and taking away something from its strength of lan- 
4 but surely to look in a vocabulary for suitable words is 
‘what real feeling never did or can do. 

On the length of sentences Mr. Bain remarks :— 

Among the points of mere variety in style, is the length of the sentence. 
I ive of this, each kind has its advantages. The short sentence is 

jest to understand ; the long, besides affording more room to expand the 
- may admit of an oratorical cadence and be graduated to a climax. 

It is in the long sentence principally that we encounter the faults of 

tricacy, prolixity, ambiguity, and vagueness. : 

Short sentences, unvaried by long, have an abrupt effect in prose, and are 
still more unsuited to poetry. 

For example :—“ Antony has done his part. He holds the gorgeous East 
in fee. He has revenged Crassus. He will make kings though he be none. 
He is amusing himself, and Rome must bear with him. He has his griefs as 
well asCasar. Let the sword settle their disputes. But he is no longer the 
man to leave Cleopatra behind. She sails with him, and his countrymen 

im how low he has fallen.” 

. Bain does not tell us where he found this last specimen of the 
a and preterite-shunning style; can it des to Mr. 
Kingsley ? his sort of stuff forms one extreme, while the long 
sentences of the Germans form the other. A German sentence, 
as some (not all) German writers write sentences, always reminds 
us of the speech in Herodotus of which its Lacedzemonian hearers 
declared that. “the former part indeed they had forgotten, and 
the latter part they could not understand.” It is one of the 

ial miseries of human life to be interrupted in the middle of 
such a sentence. When one has left the nominative case 
several parasangs behind, and when one has just caught a faint 

impse of the verb several parasangs ahead, it is indeed a 
trial of temper to be called off to some daily business of life, and 
then to return to find all one’s labour lost and to have to start 

afresh from the beginning. It is this sort of intricacy which is the 
real evilof a long sentence. As we have more than once remarked 
in commenting on various writers of the seventeenth century, it 
often happens that an apparently long sentence may be cut into 
several short ones by mere changes in the punctuation. It is not 
the mere distance between full stop and full stop which makes the 
length of the sentence. A sentence may, in this sense, be very 
long and yet be perfectly intelligible, if it be merely accumulative. 
We mean, if it piles together sentences or clauses, each of which 
is in a manner complete in itself. Perplexity begins when the 
sentence is not only an pean A long but when intricate sen- 
tences and clauses are not simply accumulated, but involved one 
within the other. A sentence in which the nominative case 
is, through involution, half a page off from the verb is sure 
to be obscure, but a sentence in which an accumulative nomi- 
native case itself takes up half a page may be perfectly clear. In 
correcting his own compositions, a writer will often divide an 
accumulative sentence, not so much because it is obscure as because 
it is likely to be stilted and overdone. But he will divide an in- 
volved sentence for the sake of his own breath and of the under- 

ings of his readers. But in the former case, punctuation, or 
a very little change beyond punctuation, will often do the work; 
in the latter case the sentence, to be as easily understood as a sen- 
tence ought to be, will have to be wholly recast. 

Mr. Bain, following or quoting Blair, speaks of the need of Unity 
in sentences, and gives some rules for its observance :— 

(1.) In the course of the same sentence not to shift the scene, “After we 
came to anchor, they put me on shore, where I was welcomed by all my 
friends, who received me with the greatest kindness.” Here the putting on 
shore completes one act, and what follows changes the scene, and should 


To avoid crowding. th th heterogeneous subjects, 
2.) To avoid crowding the sentence with hete’ su is the 
same rule differently stated. “ Tillotson died in this year, He was exceed- 
ingly beloved both by King William and by Queen Mary, who nominated 
Dr. Tennison, Bishop of Lincoln, to succeed him!” The last clause, being 
Now these two sentences do not seem to us to stand on at all the same 
ground. We see no reason to quarrel with the first in # plain, un- 
adomed narrative style. Each statement naturally leads to the one 
which follows it. It is not so with the second sentence. We expect 
the assertion of the King and Queen’s affection for the deceased 
Archbishop to be followed by something quite different from an 
account of the nomination of his successor. “He was exceedingly 
beloved both by King William and by Queen Mary, who —” 
did something, we expect, to show their love ; but no, all they did 
was to nominate Dr. ‘l'enison, Bishop of Lincoln, to succeed him. 
It is indeed possible that the nomination of Tenison was in truth 
the highest compliment to Tillotson. It might be a way of show- 
ing the value of the deceased Primate to keep the see vacant as 
& time as possible, and to fill it with the best possible 
occupant, So fora man to marry a second wife as soon as may be 
after the death of the first—provided, of course, that he has not 
cut off the head of the first—may really show not how little, but 
v much, he feels her loss. Reill these are both exceptional 
positions, which cannot be taken for granted, but which seed to be 
stated and explained. 
oa hardly understand the following piece of criticism:— _ 
reference may also be indicated by the mode of arrangement of the 
sentence, Inversions often have this end in view. 


“ Entering the gulf, he endeavoured to find the river Darien. This river 
he could not discover, but he disembarked on the eastern side of the gulf.” 

The following passage could be improved on the same principle. 

“ Early in the morning, the nobles and gentlemen, who attended on the 
king, assembled in the great hall of the castle, and here they began to talk 
of what a dreadful storm it had been the night before. But Macbeth could 
scarcely understand what they said, for he was thinking of something worse !” 
“ What they said, Macbeth could scarcely understand.” 


In this last sentence the words “to talk of what a dreadful 
storm,” &c. are awkward, but we cannot see that the proposed 
inversion would be any improvement. In fact it wed quite 
destroy the effect of the very simple homely style which Sir 
Walter Scott adopted in the first chapter or two of the Tales of a 
Grandfather, and which he afterwards, as he tells us, deliberately 
exchanged for one “ considerably more elevated,” in the latter 
parts of the book. 


CHANDOS.* 

F the ladies’-maids and others who love the thrilling and 

passionate stories dealt out in instalments for a penny a week 
ever condescend to read three-volume novels, Chandos ought to be 
a distinguished success. It has all the characteristic marks of ~ 
those popular fictions, though we sadly miss the — illustra- 
tions which fill the reader’s mind with such feverish but delightful 
excitement. Perhaps the lack of pictures may be considered to be 
more than atoned for by the magnificent variety of languages 
and allusions which fill every chapter. The potency of Mesopo- 
tamia in the sphere of theology is rivalled by the effect of bits of 
Greek in fiction. When any fh says, “ You make me dream of 
the old serene and sacred zeivara yainc,” he fills one with a 
curiously grateful warmth; and who can restrain his sympath 
even with the villain, feeling in his thoughts that “ glow whi 
Themistocles felt when they who had exiled him as a nameless 
thing of the people to wrestle with the base-born in the Ring of 
Cyn es, welcomed him in the city of the Violet Crown as the 
victor o the slayer The phrase, wrestle 
with the base-born in the Ring o osarges,” justly appears 
to the author too fine to be 80 the 
whom it escaped in the second volume has it reproduced for 
his benefit at the end of the third. You cannot have too much 
of a good thing, and if the serious people cling fondly to their 
Mesopotamia, why should not the more frivolous crowd hug their 
Cynosarges? But Cynosarges is not by any means the sum and 
substance of the Greek of Chandos. In the first chapter of the 
first book we are introduced to “ Phoebus Lykégenés, the Light- 
Born,” an epithet which, by the way, has hitherto been com- 
monly may now be presumed, incorrectly— 
to mean Lycian-born. In the next chapter, an epicure is playfully 
told that he would “hang Pausanias for his Spartan broth, the 
day after Mycale,” though Pausanias had not much more to do 
with Mycale than he had with Waterloo. Besides Greek, there 
is a highly creditable stock of Latin. In looking over the 
headings of the various chapters, there is all the incomparable 
charm of familiarity in encountering such old friends as ‘“ Spes 
et fortuna, valete,” “Facilis descensus Averni,” “Latet angui 
in herbi,” “Nihil humani alienum a me puto”; and last, but 
not least, “Et tu, Brute!” The playful skipping about from 
language to language is refreshing to behold. One book is 
headed by a from Victor Hugo and a scrap from Racine ; 
the next by a bit of Dryden, and Hildebrand’s last words, 
which appear as “ Delexi —. et odivi iniquitatem, 
terea morior in exilio.” the same principle of making 
most of a good thing when you have once got it, this sa 
also appears at least twice, but the second time no longer veil 
in the obscurity of a learned tongue. Another book begins with 
a line from Dante ; a fourth with two lines from Goethe; and so 


on. 

Richly exuberant historic allusions are poured out to match. 
The hero, it should be said, is a fine generous spirit, of renowned 
lineage, a Chandos of Clarencieux, who is ruined by the crafty 
devices of a fabulous and impossible kind of villain. It is this 
villain, by the way, who sticks with such laudable perseverance 
to Cynosarges. “He would have watched the leaping flames 
devour Clarencieux as the Romans watched them devour the 
fair palace walls of the Barca brood.” The sale by auction of 
the effects of a bankrupt aristocrat reminds the writer of the 
rush of the Poissardes into the Cour des Princes at Versailles, 
The bankrupt aristocrat sinks so low that “since the far-gone 
German days when an Emperor vainly begged bread at the 
monastery he had endowed, and dragged himself to a vault to 
die unsepulchred, there had hardly been a fall more vast, more 
sudden, from the height of power to the depths of poverty.” 
After being compared to Henry IV. on the ground that neither 
he nor the Emperor had any money, Chandos is subsequently 
likened to Dante, both Chandos and Dante having been driven 
into exile. What a crowd of Dantes one may encounter at 
Boulogne, and what a host of Henry the Fourths are in London 
at this moment! Like Dante because he was driven into exile, 
Chandos is like Goethe because “the list of their loves is 
long”; in other words, beceuse he was constantly making love to 
different women, The villain is a very different person in this 
important and the writer evidently accounts it one of his 
basest and most rascally traits, that “if you had offered him a 


. ANovel. By Ouida, Author of “Strathmore.” 3 vols, London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1366, 
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beautiful mistress or a dozen of imperial Tokay, he would without 
hesitation have taken the Tokay.” There cannot be much more 
damning evidence of a man’s atrocious disposition than that. 
The hero is one of those men of a very di t es Ne 
who have an ever present ideal, “which they unceasingly pursue 
in every form which has its outward semblance.” ‘This is vul- 
rly deemed inconstancy, but not by a truly cosmopolitan mind. 
‘What their dreams long for is not there; in that beautiful 
shadow that looked so like it, but which was but a transparency, 
only bright through borrowed light—then they cease to love 
till again they pursue a shadow, and fools call them libertines.” 
It is humiliating to think that one lives in a state of society 
where so outrageous a misconception can prevail. The notion 
of a poor gentleman being called a libertine because he heroically 
endeavours to find his ideal, the realization of his dreams, by 
running about after his neighbours’ wives! Or suppose he has 
got a wife of his own whom he finds to be only a “trans- 
arency.” Is his ideal to vanish out of his life, and are all 
Bis noble instincts to be quenched, for the sake of any narrow and 
dwarfing conception of social duty? Certainly not. It is too bad 
that the frequenters of casinos and the patrons of the heroines of 
the Row should be exposed to the flippant or austere comments 
of a world which has never properly appreciated its noblest men. 
What so-called decent people style licentious and silly debauchery 
is, in truth, the persistent pursuit of the ideal, As for wives, they 
are a decaying institution, we fancy; and if what our author 
assures us of them be true, who can wonder at it? “ Fratres mei,” 
says our elevated Mentor, thus familiarizing us with Latin while 


teaching us morals, “believe me, the chorus-singer whom you 
establish in her little bijou villa, and who, though before she 


came under your protection she thought it the height of good 
fortune to be sure of bread and cheese, now will touch nothing 
meaner than champagne and chicken, does not weigh you more 
entirely by what you are worth to her than will nine-tenths of 
the delicate high-born ladies to buy whom you must barter 
your freedom.” It is the British public whom Ouida thus 
coolly takes by the button, irreverently hails as fratres mei, 
and then talks to about establishing little chorus-singers in little 
bijou villas. It is a regular way we have, an ordained 
practice. We may plainly abandon all attempts to hood- 
wink Ouida. She knows with whom she has to deal. O 
— nostri, she has found us out, a parcel of national 

ickwicks as we are, all “a-vinkin vith our vicked old eyes” 
at chorus-singers and their likes. But then it is a comfort 
to find that, in the Mentor’s opinion, we might do worse. We 
might barter our freedom, and buy a delicate high-born lady every 
bit as mercenary as the little-chorus singer over her fowl and 
champagne. And if we had married the high-born lady, and then 
unfortunately found she was only a transparency, we should not 
be able to start off again unencumbered in search of a new realiza- 
tion of the ideal; while the little chorus-singer in the like case 
could be gracefully relegated to her bread and cheese again, and 
some other beautiful shadow installed in her stead. 

Chandos begins his pursuit of the ideal when quite a lad on his 
travels in the Kast, “ learning soft love-lore from the dark eyes of 
a Georgian under the shadows of a palm-grove.” In speaking of 
“a” Georgian, the writer, we presume, is only using a definite 
for an indefinite number, for it appears that our hero bought a 
number of Georgian and Circassian girls, and appointed them to 
his househould in Park Lane, where they are introduced to us, 
“fluttering about him, with silver trays of coffee, sweetmeats 
liqueurs, and fruit, dressed in their own Oriental costume, and 
serving him with most loving obedience.” But these are only a 
few out of many embodiments of a poetic ideal. By and by we 
find him on his yacht “ lying under an awning, with great lumps 
of ice in his golden cool thine wine, and the handsome eyes of 
Flora de l’Orme flashing laughter downward on him, while she 
leaned above, fanning his hair with an Indian feather-screen.” 
Flora de l’Orme has been presented to us before at Chandos’s 
summer villa at Richmond, where he gave rare Bohemian 
pt, Na! which the world “ whispered unimaginable naughti- 
ness,” the midst of an “intoxicating atmosphere of pas- 
tilles and perfumes and wines and crushed flowers and bruised | 
fruits and glancing tresses and languid eyes and lips fit for | 
the hymns of a UCatullus,” the free Flora “leant over him, 
and twisted Catullus-like in the bright masses of his long 
golden hair a wreath of crimson roses washed in purple bur- 
gundy.” In a common way a man could scarcely fancy a nastier 
thing befalling him than to have purple burgundy smeared over 
his hair and running down his face, Catullus-like or otherwise, 
and the particular jollification which is to be found in washing 
roses in burgundy passes ordinary comprehension. But it sounds 
very voluptuous and fine. On the whole, Chandos seemed a 
good deal more enviable at a less ecstatic moment, when “an 
almond-eyed girl from the Deccan poured him out some iced 
hock.” Mavendoy said there were some people who never heard 
of anything being good without supposing that it meant some- 
thing goad to eat. To persons of this stamp Chandos will be 
delightful. They will be able to enjoy a feeling of perpetual appe- 
tite. The world has never seen a book in which so many good 
things to eat and drink were served up. There is an inextinguish- 
able smell of dinner through the whole of the first volume. A 
turbot and a cordon bleu appear in the first chapter. In the 
second we have the dinner at Richmond, with its “ dishes and 
wines under a mellowed light,” and after that the hero at his 


third chapter, we have the villain at breakfast, very properly oon. 
demned, as # villain should be, to bad coffee and enend om 


In the fourth, however, the villain makes up for the ra chop, 
masterpiece from the brain of the cordon P bya 
with “the oily perfection of the hock and the tong 
And it is the same to the end. The last chapter of al} 
with a Guildhall dinner, with its “gorgeous barbari its May 
splendour, ill-assorted costly food, and ponderous elephanting 
festivity,” to say nothing of “seas of wine.” When the her ig 
left, after having forgiven his treacherous enemy, “in the huh of 
night, with the sanctity of a people’slove upon lin, the bi 
of the past died ; the crucifixion of his passions lost its angyish. 
the serenity of a oe hard to yield, yet godlike when attained, 
came to him with the self-conquest he had reached, and the pro- 
mise of the future rose before him ”—even here the reader 
help wondering what éprouvette he will have to dinner to celebrate 
the crucifixion of his passions. This is appallingly prosaic, it jg 
true; but having been kept accurately informed of what the 
people had to breakfast and dinner all through, one does not like 
to be left out in the cold at last, with nothing on one’s imag; 

t is scarcely worth while to deseri e upho of 
story. It is quite as good as the cookery, and fa the very te 
style. Violet velvets, and crimson silk hangings, and cushions jn 
which the hero nestles, abound. The plot sinks into insignificance 
in comparison with all this finery. It is very elaborate, and 
complicated, and altogether preposterous; but it ends in a 
exquisitely delicate union of Chandos to the daughter of Flor, 
de l’Orme, who had formerly done him the honour to ocew 
his summer villa at Richmond, and to share his yacht, as 
we have seen, It need hardly be said that the lan is 
quite as gorgeous as the upholstery and the cooker oad the 
wines. “As he looked down,” for instance, “on her in the 
shadowed and sily light, while the pale green foliage and 
the burning hues of the tropical plants were around her and 
above her in their maze of hue and perfume, he might have 
been in the dead Byzantine years, beside the sorceress-beauty that 
Justinian crowned, or that bloomed with the Eastern roses in the 
soft isles of Propontis.” We have the very vaguest notion what 
this means, but, like the crimson roses steeped in purple burgundy, 
it sounds unimpeachably lively and voluptuous. It is all written 
in the same strain, except at the cynical moments when we are all 
being advised to stick to our chorus-singers. Parts of the book 
are remarkably clever and vigorous, but, as a whole, it is only 
largely-diluted Bulwerism. 


TAINE’S TRAVELS IN ITALY.* 


ie that symbolical story whose popularity threatens to make 
the German evolving a camel out of the depths of his con- 
sciousness almost as great a bore as the everlasting New Zealander, 
the part assigned to the Frenchman is perhaps the most really 
characteristic. The gentleman who described the camel on the 
faith of a visit to the Jardin des Plantes, and said “Le voila, le 
chameau!” was an excellent type of a large class of his fellow- 
countrymen. And one’s first impression, on glancing at M. Taine’s 
account of his Italian travels, is that he is not quite free from the 
national weakness, Even M. 'Taine’s accomplishments and abilities 
scarcely give him a right to dash off a sketch of Rome on the 
strength of a month’s experience. At Rome, above all places in 
the world, the traveller is encum by well-meant assistance. 
He knows so well what he is to see, and what he ought to feel, 
that he can scarcely see or feel for himself. He comes with 
so many sonia associations and cut-and-dried reflections, 
that he can with difficulty discriminate between the impressions 
which he receives and the thoughts that he brings with him 
As in the case of many scientitic observations, the first and 
most trying task is to use his own eyes to distinguish the 
lain facts that stare him in the face. It is next to unpossible 
for him to reduce his mind to the proper condition of a sheet of 
blank paper, ready to receive any marks that may be made upon 
it. Those only can thoroughly avoid this difficulty whose know- 
ledge has penetrated much deeper below the surface than can be 
accomplished in a flying visit—who have had time to forget pre- 
possessions, as well as to acquire information. If, however, the 
impressions of any less elaborate observer can be worth recording, 
M. Taine has certainly a good right to be heard. He fully accepts 
his position; he is never dogmatic or prejudiced ; he endeavours 
honestly to place himself in the right mental attitude for 
ciating the works of art or the human Lewy surrounding him; 
and he tells us with perfect frankness how they affect him. We 
may learn from him at least, and it is not an uninteresting ; 
information, how a highly cultivated Frenchman is by his 
first view of St. Peter's, or of Raffaelle’s paintings, or by a first 
contact with Roman priests and — We should be wrong, 
as he remarks himself, to accept his results without making allow- 
ance for the coloured glasses through which he, like everybody else, 
must be content to look at Rome; but at least we may assume 
the pictures he draws are not consciously distorted ; and inciden- 
tally we are treated to much interesting criticism for which the 
various wonders of Rome offer abundant pretexts. The book, om 
the whole, makes the impression upon us which we — recelve 
from the conversation of a very agreeable fellow-tra ; made 


breakfast of “ peaches, grapes, chocolate, and claret.” In the 
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. well by the total absence of statistics and useful 
her he hedates of mind evinced by a constant stream 
t and frequently profound criticism. ; 
M. Taine’s great principle as a critic of art is, indeed, one which 
makes him an ont ray traveller for other purposes. He always 
endeavours to enter into the spirit of the times in which the 
churches, or paintings, or statues he is describing were produced ; 
and, by reading and reflection, to reproduce in himself sentiments 
unfamiliar to a modern writer. e goes, for example, to see 
Rafiaelle’s pictures. Nineteen out of twenty visitors, he says, are 
disappointed at first sight ; they feel like an ordinary reader with 
a thirteenth-century manuscript, who would prefer a novel of 
Dickens or a song of Heine. He himself confesses that he 
does not understand what he sees; he will want two or 
three visits to make the necessary abstractions and restorations. 
He is shocked the fact that all the figures posent. 
the “Transfiguration,” for example, the beautiful young woman is 
ing care to put her arms in the right attitude ; the three swells 
of muscle on her left arm make an agreeable series ; the man with 
a book is taking care to show his well-drawn foot; the Apostles 
are arranging themselves in a group; Moses and Elias are like 
swimmers displaying their legs. Then, in the “ Massacre of the 
Innocents,” not one of the innocents is in danger ; the great ruflian 
who is showing his pectoral muscles on the right, and the other 
who is exhibiting the hollow of his back in the centre, will never 
kill the babies they have clutched. They will never do for 
executioners for a King Herod. As for the mothers, they are 
ing in moderation; they are taking care not to derange the 
harmony of their attitudes. The Cartoons at Hampton Court show 
the same defects. The Apostles who are denouncing Ananias 
come forward like the chorus of an opera at the end of the fifth 
act. M. Taine goes away and meditates. He tries to put himself 
in the place of the painter. The frescoes, he reflects, are meant 
to be complements of architecture. A modern picture is supposed 
to be complete in itself; but in decorative painting, on the 
other hand, the picture, like the whole of the building, must 
take its tone from a single idea. A vast royal edifice is by its 
nature calm and grand, and it should impose its calmness and 
grandeur upon the pictures which adorn it. But, above all, we 
must remember that the spectator’s soul has changed in modern 
times. We have become full of reasonings and moral distinctions. 
Shut up in our houses, and protected by our B ner som. we have 
neglected bodily life ; we have become critical and literary, full of 
ideas and empty of images. Our habits tend to interest us in 
thought and expression, where the habits of those times gave in- 
terest to the naked figure, the mere animal in movement. Nobody 
now understands the eflect of a muscle except a surgeon or a 
painter. Then everybody understood it, from the great lord down 
to the commonest rustic ; the necessity of being strong and agile 
filled the imagination with forms and attitudes. In seeing these 
figures, the spectator em ose y copied their attitudes; and 
it is sympathy and involuntary half imitation which makes a 
work of art possible. The public must be able to imagine the 
object without effort, and to imagine at the same instant its pre- 
cedents, accompaniments, and consequences. The whole of Italian 
pbinting turns upon this idea. It rediscovered the naked body. 

e great Italian painters think only of the grace, movement, and 
magnificence of the beautiful form, naked or draped, raising an 
am ora leg. After elaborating these reflections, Taine goes 
back to the study of Raffaelle, and gradually comes to understand 
him. He returns to the Vatican, and looks at the pictures from 
a different point of view. There is a germ, he says, in these 

tings, of which the rest is a mere development—namely, the 

wutiful healthy body, solidly and simply painted in an attitude 
which shows the strength and perfection of its structure. And he can 
now speak of the School of Athens in the orthodox terms of enthu- 
siasm. Raffaclle, he says, resembles Spenser more than any other 
artist. At first reading many people find Spenser dull and 
limited, but they gradually rise with him, and his characters, 
—— of actually existing, become divine. 

Whatever may be the value of these criticisms, they have at 
least one merit. We are not brought up, as in so many dis- 
cussions upon art, by the dead wall of positive assertion that a 
thing is beautiful because it is beautiful, and that every one who 
denies its beauty is ignorant or perverse. A study of art in com- 
bination with the study of the period at which it is produced 


enables us to place it in its due relations to other topics; and it | 


thus leads to a curious contrast with some of Mr. Ruskin’s 
dogmatic assertions, whose habit it is to judge of a work of 
art entirely in reference to his own modern prejudices, and then 
to judge of a people simply by the nature of the art they 
have produced. ‘This part of M. Taine’s book is doubtless 
the most permanently valuable, as a cousiderable contribution 
towards placing criticism upon a rational basis. ‘The same 
Principles, however, are exemplified in his discharge of the 
more difficult, and at the present moment the more interesting, 
task of describing the state of Roman society. The traveller who 
a Placed before & picture sees as much as the native; although, 
on M. Taine’s plan, he will even then require a long course of 
pene ney he can make good use of his oe it 

80 easy to get a good internal view of society. Taine 
does his best to place Mimself here, too, in the oats point of 
view. He converses with every one he mevts, ont endeavours to 
‘um up their conflicting opinions impartially. He has apparently 
Cw prejudices except Toes which every liberally-educated 
man must entertain, He shows none of the bitter feelings of 
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the name of _ He calculates calmly the chances of 
existence of the Roman Catholic Church, and thinks 
by adapting itself to circumstances, by modifying its rites 
doning its metaphysics, it may ibly become immortal. 
Meanwhile, however, the picture which he draws of the actual 
influence of the Papal authority at Rome seems to hold out little 
probability of any present improvement. The Government is 
invincibly retrograde ; not cruel, but vexatious and in the 
worst sense of the word. As in China, the feet are not cut off, 
but they are bound and cramped so that they become useless for 
walking. One great aim of the ecclesiastical government is to 
take care of the chastity of its subjects. External decency is 
maintained at all hazards, A girl who had had an intrigue was 
lately imprisoned, as she was told, for life; she was, however, to 
be let out on condition of marrying. The condition was naturally 
fulfilled soon afterwards, to the avoidance of scandal, but without 
much advantage to the morality of Rome. 


In fact, M. Taine thinks of government by priests what every- 
body thinks of it with the exeeption of priests. As far as 
nobility are concerned, they seem to be the natural products of 
the system of government. The prince Lello, in M. About's 
Tolla, is a type of the whole race. Their great misfortune is 
that they have nothing to do. Their only amusement is to carry 
on petty quarrels and intrigues like those of a small —— 
town. They have nothing to read; foreign papers are stoppe' 
at every other number, and there are no modern boo 
They have no career; diplomacy belongs to the priests and the 
army to foreigners ; they have estates, but they are on bad terms 
with the peasants, and do not themselves carry on agriculture, 
In the middle classes the women have nothing to do but to 
talk about their lovers; and the lovers, having no_ politics, 
nor literature, nor industry, nor science, have nothing to do but 
to pay attentions to their mistresses. These people may have 
a wish to become Italians, but it is doubtful whether they 
would not hate the Piedmontese at the end of a month. Th 
would be uneasy if deprived of their licence, their impunity, an 
their idleness. Their faults tend to increase the faults of the Govern- 
ment. They have no sense of justice, and are too violent and too 
imaginative to be inclined for sclf-restraint. Of the peasantry 
M. ‘laine speaks with more mixture of praise. They are a strong, 
healthy, intelligent race; affectionate when well treated, patient, 
and devoted. ey are at the same time false, cruel, and violent, 
and M. Taine tells some curious stories as to their almost savage 
natures. A friend of his had saved a cow which the te were 
tormenting. Some days afterwards a peasant threw a big stone at 
his head. When M. Taine’s friend ran after him, the man aimed 
agunathim. M. Taine’s friend, however, seized a brother of the 
peasant, and used him as a shield, the lad calling out meanwhile 
to his brother to fire in spite ofhim. The two scoundrels escaped, 
but were taken and tried. Four eye-witnesses of the scene, in- 
cluding a priest, swore that they had seen nothing, and M. Taine’s 
friend had to give a piastre to a neighbour who had not 
been present, in order to procure the necessary testimony for their 
conviction—a proceeding which he seems to have considered a 
public-spirited and virtuous action. M. Taine says that these 
peasants are still the ancient Romans, the best-endowed of men 
the most capable of invention and of action; but now disguised 
in rags, employing their great faculties to chant litanies, to intrigue, 
beg, and corrupt each other. It must be admitted that, if his 
stories are true, they are much in want of better employment for 
their faculties. Whether they are for Italy or for the Pope is, 
however, in his opinion doubtful. They are all too ignorant, too 
deeply imme in age | jealousies and intrigues, to have 
much opinion about it. Government oppresses, not them, but 
the educated classes. Taxes are light, and a man who has put 
a knife into his enemy is not too severely punished. The conse 
tion and police would make many of the peasants discontented. 
M. Taine, however, thinks that the great advantage to the Italian 
Government would be the sale of church property. The clergy 
possess property to the value of twenty-one millions sterling— 
twice as much as the French clergy at the present day. The sale 
of this would enable the peasant to buy land, like the French 
peasant of 1789; he will save money, learn to read and write, 
take in the journals, make his son an advocate, and marry his 
daughter to an official. However this may be, the unsparing 
condemnation which M. Taine, notwithstanding an evident im- 
partiality and desire for information from all sides, passes upon 
the present system, is an additional reason to hope for some change 
in the interests of fiberal principles. 


ROBIN Ioop.* 


| EXE te the poems tat make up whatis called the Arthurian 


cycle, there is no portion of our popular literature that has 
taken so firm and wide a hold of the popular mind, and yet given 
rise to so much controversial doubt, as the mass of song and legend 
which has grown round the name of Robin Hood. The great 
British king or chieftain belongs indeed to a more dignified order, 
as well as to a more mythical age. His exploits take place on a 


* Robin Hood. A Collection ot Poems, So and Ballads, Illustrated. 


With Notes by J. M. Gutch, F.S.A., and Life by John Hicklin, of Nottingham. 
London: William Tegg. 1866. 
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stage of more imperial scope, and even range beyond the common 
powers of man ine the yt realm of the eens and the 
miraculous. And his fame has been sung by bards of more 
illustrious name; or, if unknown by name, men of more courtly 

hrase, and of less homely or unartistic culture. But we may 
Joubt whether the heart of the middle and lower classes of the 
land has ever so warmed to the champions or the feats of the 
Round Table as it has to the memory of the English forester 
and yeoman, the type of the free, hardy, open-handed son of 
the soil, the native lord of the green wood, unmatched at his 
country’s weapon, the terror of the oppressor, the redresser of 
the wrongs of the r. The popular worship of Robin 
Hood has found an altar and a home at every hearth and in 
every nursery in England. He can hardly be said to belong 
more to the midland shires, the scenes of his reputed career, 
than he belongs to every single county in the land. This 
is not, however, because the tale of Robin Hood falls into 
more historic times, or carries with it a character of authenticity 
which takes it out of the mythical haze of Tintagel or Camelot. 
In the eyes of many among us the one hero is as mythical as the 
other. ging as the later story does, in its manifold phases, over 
an era where certain dates at least are known, and certain events 
set down in contemporary records, there yet have been historic 
doubts touching the exploits and even the existence of Robin 
Hood, as grave and as hard to settle as any that have gathered 
round any hero of Norse or Armorican legend. There is even now 
hardly less difficulty in making a real man out of the ideal yeoman 
and archer of the twelfth or thirteenth century than in reducing to 
its real proportions the vast and nebulous vision of the Scandinavian 
or Breton bards. Of late years it must be acknowledged that a re- 
action has set in against the theory which resolved the subject of so 
many popular ballads and deep-rooted local traditions into a mere 
myth, or at best into the mere — representative of a class, 
Still, even after the labours of Mr. Hunter and Mr. Planché, there 
are not wanting those of a sceptical turn of mind who see in the bold 
outlaw of Sherwood no more than an ideal “ Robin o’ th’ wood,” 
the typical embodiment of the last remains of Saxon freedom, defy- 
ing to the last the Norman usurper of the soil and subverter of its 
liberties. We cannot but think, however, that the balance of proof 
inclines on the whole towards the realistic or matter-of-fact side 
of the controversy. Whatever amount of fable or of ornament 
may have gathered around the original tale of Robin Hood, there 
seems to have been a core of primitive truth for the popular imagi- 
nation to have fastened on. In the metrical rd themselves 
there is an amount of circumstantiality, as well as of personal and 
local colouring, which could hardly have sprung from the mere 
invention of rural bards or balladmongers. It is true that we are 
still without any notice of the central personage from authentic 
contemporary chronicles, He lives only as a hero of song, and any 
mention of him to be found in prose-writings of a later date has 
been derived from the ballads themselves. It is to these, conse- 
quently, that we have to look in the first instance, glad as we are 
to check or to supplement such internal authority as they may 
possess by the aid of hints, notices, or even conjectures from any 
quarter of promise. 

The little volume before us contains a very complete collection 
of the Robin Hood ballads, Besides those originally brought 
together by Ritson and Percy, we have several fugitive pieces 
which have more recently been picked up at old book-stalls, or in 
the corners of dusty libraries, or taken down by industrious anti- 
quaries from the lips of old folks dwelliny in out of the way nooks. 
Among the latter class, indeed, there is little more to be found 
than those obvious variations upon portions of the ancient theme 
which are usual when popular tales, either in prose or verse, are 
transmitted orally from age to age. Such is the fragment upon 
“The Birth of Robin Hood,” taken down by Mr. Jamieson from the 
lips of Mrs. Brown of Falkland, a lady well known to Scottish col- 
lectors. That of “The Bold Pedlar and Robin Hood,” in the Ancient 
Poems, Ballads, and Songs of the Peasantry of England, edited by Mr. 
J. H. Dixon for the Percy Society, is very different from the tale 
of “ Robin Hood and the Peddlers” contributed by Mr. J. Payne 
Collier; the turn of the story resembling more that of the “ Jolly 
Pinder of Wakefield,” originally taken from an old black-letter 
copy in the collection of Anthony 4 Wood. Robin's “Courtship 
with Jack Cade’s Daughter,” with its quaint chorus, “ Brume, 
brume, on ye hill,” a common refrain in many Scottish ballads, 
is chiefly interesting as showing how easily traditions widely 
apart in themselves crystallize and run together in the popular 
mind. From even the latest received date of Robin Hood ¢ to the 
reign of Henry VI. is a jump which carries us far beyond the limits 
of conceivable fact. Neither the author oi this delectable black- 
letter imposture, nor the editor who has included it here, seems to 
have been struck with the fact that the great freebooter is thus 
found alive a whole century later than when Longland sang in 
Piers Plowman :— 

I know not tly my paternoster as the priest it sayeth, 
But I of Hode and Randolf Earl of Chester. 


- There is nothing in the charming ballad “ Rose the Red and White 
Lilly,” reprinted here from Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 
to connect “ Brown Robin,” the lover of Rouge the Rounde, with 
the outlaw of Sherwood. It only shows how communly the name 
of Robin attached itself to the favourites of eo song. That 
the popularity of Robin Hood did extend as far as Ireland 
is shown, on the other hand, by the recurrence of “ Robin 


Hood and the Scotchman ” in an Irish “ Garland” pri 
ghan in 1796. Too much has, we think, 
coincidence, as it is, of the French drama 
eleventh or twelfth century spoken of by Me. Douce, catia 
Jeu de Berger et la Bergére, in which the principal sg 
those of obin and Marian, as well as of the mention b ° 
Charpentier, in Ducange, of a similar rustic play between ion 
masked personages, Robin and Marian, at rs in | 
“Robin a trouvé sa Marion” was @ common provincial proye: iy 
the learned Benedictine tells us. And readers of het” 
Sue’s novels will have remarked that he introduces a “ Robin de 
Bois” as a well-known mythical bugbear whose name is used by 
French mothers and nurses to frighten children. Of Maid May 
it may be observed by the way, there is no mention in the earlier 
ballads, such as the Lytell Geste. There is much ground for 
thinking, with Mr. Hunter, that the rustic dramas which grew out 
of the adventures of Robin Hood engrafted themselves upon the 
May-day and Midsummer amusements of the people. And thus 
Flora gave place to Maid Marian. The name may well hays 
come to us from the French, the Robin of one country attractip 
to himself the surroundings of the other. Angers, where we hae 
met with the maid and her lover, being in Anjou, it would be 
easy for the English legend to be thus enriched, A version 
of the Rescue of the three squires from Nottingham galiows 
was, it appears, familiarly sung in South Wales by the name 
of Marchog glas, or “(Green Knight.” And in Scotland, we 
learn from a writer in Notes and Queries, an Act of Parliament 
was passed in the reign of Queen Mary, prohibiting “ the pleys 
and personages of Robyn Hood, Little John,” &c. None of 
the “pleys” indicated in this prohibition have come down to us, 
We may conjecture that they were little more than a rade kind 
of burlesque, in which the — champion engaged, either 
hand to hand, or backed by Little John, Scathlocke, and Much, 
with the obnoxious Sheriff of Nottingham and the myrmidons of 
the law, to the delight of gaping rustics at fairs and wapentakes, 
These simple dramas very probably never found their way as 
such even into writing, but simply held their place by rote 
among the stock pieces of the strolling company. Numerous 
variations and ornaments would by degrees creep in, and, 
passing into the ballad form, poo emerge in print in such 
shapes as formed the general contents of the common Garland, 
of Aldermary Churchyard, or such flying pieces as we have just 
had before our notice. The nucleus of the whole, and probably the 
original form in which the tradition embodied itself, seems to 
have been the Lytell Geste of Robyn Hode, first printed by Ritson 
from the black letter of Wynken de Worde. 

We cannot see why the present editor should have substituted 
the tame and bald modernized version of the Lytell Geste by the Rey, 
John Eagles, in which the quaint strength and archaic simplicity of 
the early English original are for the most lost. There is not 
indeed much show of scholarship or editorial care in the present 
reprint. The notes by the late Mr. Gutch are scanty, and not much 
to the point. It would have been easy to preface each poem with 
a fuller notice of its origin and its various imprints, together with 
the presumed grounds of its authenticity, without taking from the 
popular character of the compilation. No attempt whatever is 
made to fix the date or the authority of the Lyytell Geste, the 
foundation of the whole. In the Life of Robin Hood, the editor 
gives a slight summary of the proofs on the side of the real ex- 
istence and historic career of the bold outlaw, inclining towards 
the earliest date generally assigned to him, as well as to the 
nobility of his birth, and his succession to the earldom of Hunt- 
ingdon. It is surprising to find a respectable “— dis- 
posed to bolster up so ridiculous an imposture as Dr. Stukeley’s 
pedigree from Fitz-Ooth, the Norman, “who came to England 
with William Rufus, and married Maud de Gaunt, daughter of 
Gilbert, Earl of Kymet and Lindsey.” Yet we are reminded that 
there are those who still uphold the burlesque epitaph which, 
among other portents of early English, tells us that “ pipl kauld im 
Robin Heud,” and sets down the date of his death, “ 24 (14) Kal. 
Dekembris 1247.” A note of Dr. Stukeley’s, cited by Ritson, seems 
to show an intention on the part of the doctor to trace up his 
hero's parentage to Guy Earl of Warwick. We doubt not he 
could have succeeded in so doing to his own perfect satisfaction. 
There is, we believe, nothing that an active antiquary will not 
make out, when his heart is in his subject. There has been the 
same sort of difficulty in fixing the true place of Robin’s birth, 
“in merry sweet Locksley town,” as in deciding on the birthplace 
of Homer. Nottinghamshire and Yorkshire have from the first 
disputed the honour; while there has of late sprung up a third 
rival in Warwickshire, and another in Staffordshire, “ near Need- 
wood Forest, the manor and seat of the Kinardesleys.” Mr. 
Spencer Hall (not the librarian of the Atheneum) has, we are now 
told, found out the true spot, Loxley Chase, near Sheffield in 
Yorkshire, “where the romantic river Loxley descends from the 
hills to mingle its blue waters with the Rivilin and the Don. 
Between modern topography and the text of the ancient ballads 
we are, however, left sadly at sea. 


| 


Again, are we to be won by the charm of Jvanhoe and 
the graphic narrative of M. Thierry into grouping Robin and King 
Richard together in merry Sherwood, or are we to follow him 
with Mr. Hunter to the tryst with Edward IL, and subsequently 
the “vadlets” at that monarch’s court? The text 


amon 
the Geste is unquestionably in favour of “ Edward our comely 
kynge.” Diserepancies like these remind us at every step 
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nm the debateable land between 

iy Ops never, in all probability, see our way 

as regards this in 

All we can say is that, with so many 

pe out at which legend catches the 

Bont of historic truth, we can hardly believe otherwise than that 

at the centre of the labyrinth there must be somewhere, amid all 
the windings of fable, a nucleus of fact. 
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Manners and Customs of Huddersfield, The Opera Houses. 


The Ethics at Oxford. 
The Lady's Mile. Raine’s Priory of Hexham. 
Bain’s English Composition. 
Chandos. Taine's Travels in Italy. 


The Romance of a Court. 
Robin Hood. 


London : Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.— Queen’s Concert Rooms, 
STERNDALE BENNETT. FIFTH CON- 
: Part I. letter R | Concerto D Minor, 


Vocaliats, Madame | 
essrs, Lamborn & Co.'s, 63 New Bond Street. 
CAMPBELL CLARKE, Secretary, 24 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 


aes PAULINE LUCCA has the honour to announce | 
FIRST GRAND MORNING CONCERT will take place on Monday, 
May 21, at cry 4 James's Hall, when she will be supported by the peineival Artistes of the 
al Ytalian Opera. The fu it Programme will be ready on Mondey next. Stalls, One 

+ Rese: Seats, 10s. 6d.; to be had of the principal M and | 
and at Mr, Austin’ 's Ticket Office, 28 Piccadilly, W 


GREAT COMIC FESTIVAL, St. James’s Hall, on the Eve 
the Derby, Tuesday, May 15, when he ‘following celebrated Comedians will 
all thelr SONGS, BURLESQUES, und SCENAS. in Costume and Charscter: 
Mr. Arthur Lloyd, the Great Vanee, Mr. Jo! » Naa Mr. Albert Steele, Mr, Fred. French, | 
ea W. Randall, the Sisters Dashwood, and Mr. W. Lingard. Accompanyist ak nous 
—Stalls, 5s.; Tickets, 3s., 2s., and is., to be had of Mr. Austin, at the b Hail 
(fave New Bond Street; Mr. Mitchell, Old Bond Street; and Messrs. Keith, | hk, & om 


ME. and Mra. GERMAN REED, with Mr. JOHN PARRY, 
vel Entertainment entitled A YACHTING CRUISE, 
F.C, Burmand, with PE WEDDING ant AST AT MKS. 
r. John pul _Ea7, Evening (except Saturday) at Eight; Thursday Sati 
Morning at ‘AL GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 14 Regent Street 


ME. CHARLES DICKENS will Read, 
(ren | Mendes. May 14, D 14, DR. MARIGOLD, and 
TRIAL FROM PIC 


at ST. JAMES’S | 

MR. BOB SAWYER'S PARTY 

esday, May 22, THE CHRISTMAS CAROL, and THE 

58.5 con, on 

at Messrs. Chappell’s, 50 New Bond Street; and at ‘Austin’ 8, Piceadilly. 


—FOUR HUNDRED end TWENTY-EIGHTH | 
—THEAT. RE of MYSTERY, Egyptian Hall._STODARE'S 

AK MAGIC VEN TRILOGUISM performed by him by com- 

poy of Wales fore H.M. the ueen, November 21, 1863, and twice before H.R.H. 
MECCA a June 6 and March 10, 1866. The new sensation, the MARVEL of 
Eveni ; Eich nd Stodare's celebrated INDIAN BASKET FEAT. Every 
the at Eight ; Wednesdays rk =y be red in at 
ven ve; and at Mitchell's, Old Bond 


“ Almost mi 1 ".. Vide Times. 


Qociery of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.—The 
Nine ANNUAL is OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 
Catalogue, 6d. WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.—The 

ED ANNUAL is now OPEN, at their GAL 
ames's Pulace. Daily from Nine till Dusk.—Admission, |s.; Catalogue, 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. _ 


= 120 Pall Mall.—The THIRTEENTH 
Flemish School BITION of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artist of the French 


GENERAL EXHIBITION of WATER -COLOUR 


nes. Dudley Gal Egyptian Hall, 
The Exhibition Oper trem Sie Admission. Cotalogues, 6d.—The 
Exhibition will Close on Geter). May 19. 


GEORGE L. HAL 


RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION SOCIETY. — President 
ALEXANDER J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, M.P., D.C.L., F.8.A.—The SIXTEE 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION is now OPEN.—Admission, is. each Person; Season Tickets, 2s. 
ROBERT W. EDIS, 
ROBERT PLUMBE, } Hon. Secs. 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—The most brilliant feature in this 


Season will be the GREAT PYROTECHNIC DIPLAY, and ILLUMINATION of 
FOUNTAINS, and FETE, on Thursday, May 17, 1866. 


(The or, followin Derby Da: 
‘alace will usual at in the Morning. The beautiful GARDENS of 


HILLS, now in ro t beauty, will be thrown open to Visitors from ree welll Sty 
o'clock, a Military Band performing at intervals. At Four o'clock Orehy 
Band of the Company, by a ection of iy; 4 


Military Band, will pester 

M } . At Seven o'clock ETHARDO, oT WONDER of the 

DAY, will make an Ascent of the Spiral and 
ISPLAY of KKS, com meneing abvu 

with the GREAT MINA TION of FOUNT s, 


ace will be Brilliantly Illuminated after the Display, for an Evening 
Promenade until 

Half-Crown Tickets of ‘Adentesion will be on Sale up to and including Wednesday. On 
Thursday, the day ¢ of the Féte, the price of Admission at the Doors of the will be Five 
Shillings. The Guinea Season Sit a admits free. 

Admission and Season Tickets may be purchased at the Crystal Palace, at No. 2 Exeter Hall, 
and of the usual Agents. 


[TERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 
22, Tickets, 2is.; May 23, 10s.; May 24, 2s. Gd.; May 25, is.—Tickets may be obtained 
London Nurserymen, and of tne usual London Agents. 


[NTERN? ATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 
ined of the principal N and at 


Tickets may be obt 


Austin's, St. James's Hall. Ollivier’e, New Bond Street. 

Chappell's, New Bond Street. Sams’, St. James Street 

Cock, Addison, & Co.'s, Regent Street. Westerton’ 's, St. George's 

Keith & Prowse’s, Cheapside. . J. Adams’, 59 Fleet Street, ric. 
Horticultural tural Gardens, 


Lucon & Ollier's, New Boud Street. The Royal 
tts & Son's, Royal Keusington. 
Mitchell's, Bond Stree 


“Also at the Offices, 9 St. George's Place, Albert Gate, 8.W. 
NOticE to SUBSCRIBERS to the INTERNATIONAL 


HORTIC BAL EXHLBITION.—Ali the TICKETS, except the Cards for 
Persons not ha 


Banquet, have been is day — ched by Post to Subscribers. 
ceived theirs are d to write i to T. MOORE, Esq., Botanic 
Chelsea, 8.W. 


HORSE SHOW, AGRICU LTURAL HALL, London. 
OPENING DAY ena JUDGING, SATURDAY, MAY 19.—Admission, 2s. 64.; 
Private Boxes and Reserved Seats. 


HORSE SHOW, AGRICULTURAL HALL, OPENS the 
Day after the Oaks. 


HORSE SHOW, AGRICULTURAL HALL.—Mondsy, 


May 21, ine Four fi 


HORSE SHOW, AGRICU LTU RAL HALL, London. 
Cheap Excursion ‘Trains, and Return Tickets, during the Show.—See ‘Time Tables. 
By Order, 8. SIDNEY, Secretary and Manager, _ 


CENTRAL HALL of ARTS and SCIENCES, Kensington 
Patron-ER MAJESTY the QUEEN. 


Provisional Committee. 

H. the Prince of Wales, K.G. ‘The B ht Hon. R. Lowe, M.P, 
the Prince K.G, homes Baring, MP 
The Eari of Dert Edgar Bowri rings 


The Earl G if Hen 
Liew ort Goons llon. C. Grey, Menr: Turing 
‘he Right lion. A. Bruce, M.P. 
Lieut.-Colonel SCOTT, R.E., 
The and may be obtained on application at Tem 
Horticultural Sittings are allotted in 
By Order of the P: 


UNION of the ACCLIMATIZATION SOCIETY of GREAT 
BRITAIN with the ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 


oink: al Horticultural 
Orriczs: EXHIBIT: adj Society's Gardens), 


The M by on the tet inst. that the 
ANNUAL MEETING of the AMA TION SOCIETY will he held on lath 
inst., at Three o'clock p.x., in the Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Kensington; and they will ‘please to receive Surther Notice ap that the Councils of the 

‘Acclimatization Society of Gieat — and the Ornithological Society of London have com- 
pleted arrangements for the Union of those Societies, with a view to the better 
of their respective o! and the Meeting on the lith inst. will be the First 
Meeting of the U 


May 1966, B, WATERHOUSE HAWKINS, Secretary of the United Socetien 
LO att: of LONDON.—Notice is hereby given, that 


the EXAMINATION for MATRIC TION in this 
= . the 25th of Junc, 1866. In addition to the Metropolitan 
incial will be held at St. Cuthbert's College, Ushaw; 
College; St. Patrick's College, Carlow ; Owen's Coliege, ; and Queen's 
jege, Li 
Every Candidate is required to transmit his Certificate of Age to the Pectaees (Burlington 
House, London, W.), at least fourteen , days before the of th 
h he 3 tion are entitied to proce to the Degrees 
fe i by the Uni . Laws, Science, and This 
a) we the Council of Military, Education in ut the Entrance other- 
for the Royal Military College at Sandhurst; and 
(2) oy ‘the Colley urgeons in lieu of the Pretiminary Examination otherwise imposed = 
Candidates ts Fellowahin among those of one mask 4 
be passed (1) ever: edical Stu stu ; and ( 
every person entering Articles of Clerkship to an ‘Atiorney —any such person ‘Matricu. 
lating in the First Division being entitled to exemption from one year —a— 
May 10, 1966. WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 


W ELLINGTON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.—(A.) TWO 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of £50 a year each, tenable for Four Years, 
| will be examined for on ‘Thursday and Friday, 27th and 28th September next (and snnually). 
| Open to all Comers, without restriction, being under 14 Years of Age on Ist Septem 

(B.) Two FUUNDATION SCHOLARS apes, | limited to Sons of Deceased Officers, under 
13 Years of Age, will be examined for June 13th and lith, 1866, and Two in February, 18 1867. 

Cc tional (Wellesley) Scholarships and Exhibitions are open only to Members of the 


Gzonoz Cuai Treasury, 
must have their Names entered on the Secre- 


N.B. for dati 


ST. AN ANDREW’S COLLEGE, Bradfield, Reading.—Bradfield 


Miles from Theale, Fou! ~~ 4 from Pangbourne Stations of the Great Western 
Railway-and Eight Miles from ts Post-town. As there are Six other plasse of the 


venience, have arisen lately from as to the iden’ 

this School._All Letters, &c., tor St. Andrew's College, 

BRADFIELD, READING. 


KANG EDWARD'S SCHOOL, Bury St. Edmund’s.—FREE- 
HOLD HOUSES for SALE, with Benefit ‘of above Foundation, are now erecting in the 
pest pars of the Town. Prices, £800 to £1,600, The Terms of Education to Inhabitants are 
a uineas per annum, and Two Guineas Entrance.—Apply to E. and F. Arvsnson, 
icitors, Bury St. Edmund's; and 10 King's Bench Walk, Temple. 


CIVIL SERVICE, WOOLWICH, by 
LINE.—Mr. WREN, M.A., Christ's College, Cambridge, a. 
an Oxford Graduate Class I-34 Honours), and best M 
able the other ~~ allowed to be taken up, receives RESIDENT ox oma NON- 
te Terms.. ts of Pupils who have been 
successful at foreach of ihe above, cluding the recent C.S. Examination. 
Wiltshire House, 8. John's Road, Brixton, 
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Pou, CEYLON, and HOME CIVIL SERVICES, 
CANDIDATES for the above are prepared by A. D. SPRANGE, M. A., Civil Service 
Hall, 12 Princes Square, Bay Ww A 


Cerri SERVICE of INDIA.—SPECIAL PREPARATION 

for the Open Competitions and “ Further” Examinations, under a large Staff of Tutors. 

Class limited to Six Pupils. ‘Two of the recently selected Candidates (Nos. 8 and 11) were 
entirely prepared in this class.—Ontent, 51 Pall Mall, 


THE FURNISHING OF BEDROOMS. 
HEAL & SON, of Tottenham Court Road, haye 


NLARGED their’ PREMISES, for the purpose of making a more Breatly 
ave now Ten separate Rooms, each com rnished ifferent §; 
m.... m Furnitures these are irrespective of their eral Stock, pelt in Six e ite of Bed. 
o OC ure 


AVAL CADETS, &c.—EASTMAN’S R.N. ESTABLISH- 
MENT, Southsea, —_More than 700 Pupils have entered Her Service. At the 

Naval Cadet FE of [ last, One-Third irene one) of the Whole Number 

Successful Candidates PASSED from the above. At THREE of the vast FIVE Naval 

Cadet Doomioctions the Pupils took First places.—Address Dr. Lad, as above. 


DEAL BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


He AL & SON, of Tottenham Court R have © always j 

separa’ 

in colour and style. & SON, 196, 197, 158 Tea 


HEMISTRY and the EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCES.— 


CANDIDATES prepared Military and Civil Service | 
above. by an experienced SCIE TUTOR. Lectures given or Classes conducted at 
te Schools.—Acddress, ‘The peer. 149 Great Portland Street, W. 


LIFTONVILLE, Brighton —A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, 


late Assistant-Master in a Public School, prepares a few Public Schools. 


GOTHIC BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
EAL & SON, of Tottenham Court Road, hayin been 


Soquentiy « asked for "Bedroom Furniture to correspond in Design 
Gothic so freque erected, have manufactured complete with ahem 
FURNITURE, both 4 in Solid. ote and Stained Deal, to which they invite the attention 
Clergy oa Gentlemen Furnishing Country Houses. They are plain and simple in a te 
and moderate in price.—HEAL & SON, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, 


Terms, 80 Guineas. ‘The Ialf-Term begins on May 30.—Address, J.N., 2 Ventnor IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS. ——=«_ 
— LEAL & SON have NOW on SHOW 130 Patterns of TRON 
DUCATION.— There are VACANCIES in a First-Class | ana Ws, ready fo Leeection thes extensive 

School in Kensington Park, ted by a Widow Lady of great Experience in | notice.—IIEAL & SON, r y,196, 197,198 Tottenham the share 
Tuition, assisted by resident F rench, German, and English Governesses, and first-rate Pro- | London, W. Court Road, 
fessors._For Terms and References, address A. B., care of Mr. Carringtou, = 
Library, 6 Grove Terrace, Notting Hill, W. EAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing contaii 

300 Illustrations. with prices attached, of 


Bees ATION.—One or Two Young ENGLISHMEN can be 
pall. into a German Family of respectability, in a very healthy district, for the 
of acquiring the Language and obtaining a sound General Education. 

A se go of the Family has been for some years a Governess in England, and is competent 4 
instruct in German, French, History, and Music, and the Best Masters can be obtained in 
the town for all other branches of learning 

Both the Education and the Moral and ‘Religious Conduct of the Youths will be under the 

eimar, Saxony, from whom parti- 


of Herr LLNER, 
po and references may be obtained. 


A MASTER of ARTS, residing just outside of Oxford, will 

have One or Two Vacancies for PRIVATE PUPILS next Michaelmas. sl of his 
Pusite! have succeeded in passing gh Indian Examinatien ; names given if required. y wy 
to the Kev. Dr. Saintey, Canon of Christ Church. — Address, T. A., 26 


A®& CAMBRIDGE MAN, preparing for Holy Orders, is desirous 
forming an Engazement as travel on the Continent if required). 
He will’ K at liberty from the middle of June to the middle of October. Has a 


ith d List of Beddi tf b t tdon 
w priced List o dding, sent free by post,on application to A 
Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 1% 


HE RACES.—For Dust, Heat, or Rain, NICOLL’S WATER. 


PROOF OVERCOATS, One Guinea each._H. J. & D. NICOLL, 
Street, W.: 22 Cornhill, E.C. ; 10 Mosicy Street, Manchester ; and 50 Bola Strece pie a Rees, 


EECCA SHAWLS.— FARMER & ROGERS just 


received, direct from Indie, several Cases of Handsome Decca Cashmere Shawls, which 
they are now sellin half the original 
Also some Magnificent GU GOLD-WOKK AWLS and SCARPS, cultable for the Opera, 
INDLA SILAWLS, for WEDDING PRESENTS, from 1 Guineas. 


171, 173, 175, 179 Regent Swen 
ANTLES, JACKETS, ROBES, &c. — FARMER & & 


ROGERS are now prepared WE tl 5? td FASHIONS for the Seaso ia Shawl 
esty the Queen, and "the | 


171, 178, 175, 179 Regent Street. 


Wales 


ledge of German, acquired By residence in the country; and some experience 1 in General 
Tuition.—Address, X.,care of Mr. E. Johnson, Trinity Street, Cambridge. 


AN M.A. WRANGLER, late Fellow and University Examiner, 

will be glad to accept a TUTORSHIP or PROFESSORSHIP. The highest Testi- 

monials as to character, ability, and experience in the instruction and management of Pupils.— 
Address, M.A., Uplands, Exeter. 


To PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A CIVIL ENGINEER of 


long candice, with extensive Railway Works under construction, has a VACANCY in 
be Offices in Westminster for a well-educated, gentlemanly Youth, as an OUT- 
UPIL. Premium required.—Address, Dexra, Mr. Henry Green's, Advertising Agent 
119 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


OARD and RESIDENCE.—A WIDOW LADY, residing ina 
First-class Mansion near St. John’s Church, Notting Hill, has a Casseer for a LADY 
as BOARDER. —Address, L. M., care of Mr. Reynolds, Post Office, Notting Lill, W. 
(XLARENDON CLUB -Conservative). — Entrance 
Foe, £3 £26 5s.; Annual Subscription, £7 7s.—Candidates for 1 to 
apply (either personally or by letter) at the Offices of the Club, 43 Parliament Street, 8.W. 
J. POPE COX, Honorary Secretary. 
W. HOWLEY BURDER, Secretary (pro tem.). 


THE QUEEN’S CONCERT-ROOMS, Hanover Square. — 
These fashionable ROOMS may be engaged for CONCERTS, Balls, Lectures, Bazaars 
Wedding Breakfasts, Meetings, &c. ‘The Lower Hall may be engaged separately.—Apply to 
Mr, Fisa, at the Rooms.—Proprietor, ROBERT COCKS, 


N°: 6 SAINT HELEN’S PLACE, Bishopsgate Street, to be 
JET, by TENDER, a a Term of ‘Seente-ons Years from Midsummer 1866, by the 
Worshipful Company of Leathersellers.—This capacious House is fit for immediate occupation 
by one or more large Siereantile Firms. Besides being in a most first-class, quiet, and respectable 
neighbourhood, it Street from Great Saint Helen’: would be found 
great ith the Colonial Markets and the Docks. The Leather- 
sellers’ will receive Tenders, ‘seoording to printed forms, to be had “their Hall, on 
or before Tue: the next; but the Company do not undertake to accept the 
highest or any n the meantime, further ype Cards to View, may be 
obtained at Malls Saint Helen's Place, E.C. 


ARMENIAN SHAWL. — The greatest Novelty intro 
duced f .—FARMER & I 

New and Beautiful] Shawl. England fr this 

“ All the effect of an Indian Shawl at one-third the price.”"—See Morning Post. 
171, 173, 175, 179 Regent Street. 
A BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGU E, with Tlus- 

trative Sketches of CABINET FURNITURE and SROOR ATIVE UPHOLSTERY, 

sent free per post, or given on application. The Stock, corresponding to the List, is marked ig 

plain figures. 

ATKINSON & CO. 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, LINEN DRAPERS, and IIOUSE AGENTS, 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210 Westminster Bridge Road, London. 


(THE CU} RTAINS of a HOUSE give the Tone and Character 
ce. They should be chan ne ye 
ATKINSON’ & sO. are with the earli St 
Pekinette Stripes ier Drawing and Dining Rooms. Pekin and Persian Cloths, pA | 
Leno, with all the new Desigus in this year's Chintzes. 
ATKINSON & CO. 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210 Westminster Bridge Road, London. 


THE SPRING STOCK OF CARPETS, 


REPLENISHED with the Newest Designs from the Best 
NU Makers, comprises FELTS, KIDDER, BRUSSELS, VELVET PILE, AXMINSTER, 
an it 
Every kind of Material for Covering Hall or Passage, FLOOR-CLOTH, CORK CARPET, 


ATKINSON & CO. 
98, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210 Westminster Bridge Road, London. 


OYAL ACADEMY. — Messrs). WATHERSTON & SON, 
Diamond Jewellers and oye gp oe eo — the attention of the Nobility 
and Gentry visiting the Exhibition of the to their recherche 
Diamond and other Jewellery and Arti Plate, for the 
Season. Diamonds rearranged with care and 
WATHERSTON & SON, 12 Pall Mall East,S.W., adjoining the Royal Abea 


XFORD.—The RANDOLPH HOTEL, recently erected, is 


now OPEN for the reception of Families and Visitors. Wedding Breakfasts, Dinners, 
&c., supplied. Wines of ali kinds may be had from the Company's Wholesale Cellars. 
Importing their own Wines, and having special advantages in procuring the best growths of 

rdeaux and Burgund ES the Company are able to offer the finest Wines at very moderate 


r | YHE NEW DERBY RACE GLASS, 50s., with Sling-case 

complete, will show a a | the entire Race from the “Start” to the “ Coming in.” 
Guaranteed the cheapest and best (ilass (a new model) ever oped to ms, Public. Sent 
carriage free to any of the kingdom.—Post Office Orders payable to W. CALLAGHAN, 
Optician, 23a New Bond Street, W. (corner of Conduit Street), Sole yo: for “the celebrated 
Opera, Race, and Field Glasses made by VorertAnoenr, Vienna. 


Prices. (See Wholesale 
GEORGE CURTIS, Secretary and Manage ies 
YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Malvern.—This Hydro- 


peel Establishment, lately erected by Dr. STUMMES expressly for INVALIDS, is 
situated ot the South end of the Town of Malvern,on the slopesof the vy Hills. It is 
surrounded by extensive Pleasure-Grounds, and abundantly supplied with the w 


Vapour and various other Baths, and a spacious Billiard Room, attached to the Houss—Apply | 


for Prospectus and Terms to Dr. Srommes, M.A., M.D., Priessnitz House, Malvern. 


TEKLEY WELLS HOUSE HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISH- 

MENT (via Leeds, Yorkshire). Resident Physician—W.P. HARRISON, M.D., M.R.C.S. 
England, and L.A.C. London.—This superb Mansion (ents rel, redecorated), standing in its 
own Ornamental Grounds of many acres, within Five Miles of Bolton Abbey, and commanding 
most extensive Views of the charming Valley of the Wharfe, is unrivalled as a Residence for 
the Invalid or for the Visitor seeking relaxation and bracing Moorland air. Railway Com- 
munication is complete to Ilkley Wells House.—For Prospectus, apply to Mr. Sraacnan, 
House Steward, as above. 


BEN-BHYDI JING. Physician—WILLIAM MACLEOD, M.D., 
P. Edinburgh. Surgeon—THOMAS SCOTT, M.D., M.R.C.S. Ed Aan oe h. 

The Medel Officers of Ben-Rhydding, in consequence of the yearly i increasing number of 

Patients sent by the Profession to their care, have made arrangements for the reception of 

prea s and C whose can be carried on in conjunction with the family 


sici: 
he ‘Ben- Rhydding Station of the Midland and North-Eastern Railways being now o 
Patients can come direct by Railway from all parts of England and Scotland to Ben-Rhyd oy 
Ben-Rhydding, by Leeds. 


H* DROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Supproox Park, Rich- 
mond Hill, Surrey.— Physician, Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A.,M.D. Edin. Univ.—For 
the treatment of Chronic Diseases, principally by the combined Natural Agents—Air, Exercise, 
Water, and Diet. The Turkish Baths on the Premises, u under Dr. Lane's Medical Direction. 


~MITH, BECK, & BECK’S New MERCURIAL MAXIMUM 
‘THERMOMETER.—This Instrument cannot be put out of order, and registers the 
the accuracy. A Description sent free by post, orto be had on applicationat 


COUNCIL MEDAL, 1851.—FIRST-CLASS MEDAL, 1855.— 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. The above Medals have been awarded to SMITH, BECK, 


& BECK, who have REMOVED from 6 Coleman Street, to 31 Cornhill, E.C., where they 
have opened extensive Show Kooms containing large assortments of Achromatic Microsc 


and as classes of Optical, Meteorological, and other Scientific Instruments | 


pes, 
and d Apparatus.—C. ogues sent on receiptof six 


ODRIGUES’ DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING 

DRESSING BACS, with Silver or Fiated Fittings ine every variet MOUETED and 
ORMOLU SUITES for the BOUDOIR, TOILETTE and W RITING TAB 

DESPATCH BOXES and THAVE CARES, an russia or 


morocco of the Blotting Enve 
outiea DE VISITE PORTRAIT ALBUMS, of the best make, yoy 
and russia bindings, also in #5 walnut, and See of new and ious 
designe; and « choice choice Selection of elegant NOVELTIES for PRESENTS. 


At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, ww. 


i Guest, at 28. td. each, at 2 New Bend 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA.—OPERA GLASSES, in every 


variety of form and mounting, matchless for their gress nee wer and sharpness 
of definition. at CALLA AGHAN’S, 23a New Bond Stree corner 0: duit Street), Sole 
Agent for the celebrated a and Field Glasses by Wosdiouan. Vienna. 


“Bue RROW’S LANDSCAPE and SEA-GLASSES ar 
arkable for their TRANSPARENT CLEARNESS and POWER of DEFINING 
REM‘ OBJECTS. Shipping Gazette 
£3 136. £6 
Special Mounts for India. Catalogues gratis. 
Address, W. & J. BURROW, Malvern. 
London : ARNOLD, 72 Baker Street ; WALES & CO., 22 Ludgate Hill. 


A. MARION, SON, & CO. are now Publishing new CARTES 
DE VISITE PORTRAITS of the following: 
PRINCESS HELENA, 
PRINCE CHRISTIAN,} group, or separately. 
PRINCESS MARY OF CAMBRIDGE. 
PRINCE TECK. 
The late Rev. JOHN KEBLE. 
The late MRS. CARLYLE. 
Post free for Nineteen Stamps each. 
MISS MARSH (Authoress of “ Memoir of Hedley Vicars”). 
ADELINA PATTI (‘Two Portraits in One Picture). 
MK. PEABODY, JOHN RUSKIN, HOLMAN HUNT, ROBERT BROWNING, Se. Se, 
Post free for Thirteen Stamps cach. 
logues of the Phi hs taken from the PICTURES in the MADRID and DRESDEN 
GALL .LERIES, Copies of TURNER'S CURES, on receipt of Three Stamps. 
250,000 CARTES DE VISITE always in Stock. 
22 and 23 Soho Square, London. 


RAND FESTIVAL of FLOWERS.—The following die 
tinguished Guat have been invited, and have signified their intention to be present:— 

R.H. Duchess nolia, H.R.H. the Princess H.R.H. the Princess Orange 
Princess Spring Violet, H. K.H. the rincess Tuberase, H.M. the Meadow 


grep Patch Contain Sweet William, General 
non » Major Fragrant Phiox, Lieutenant Hawthorn, Captain C 
scented Stock, and many others of distinguished odour. The Lotus of Egypt, the ecoepted 
Bride of the Nile, is also expected. ‘The numerous Guests on their ‘arrival will be rece’ 
Messrs. Peas and Lupin. The iatertor of the Laboratory of Flowers has most 
decorated for the oeeasion.— Visitors may obtain Samples of the B of each 
d Street, London. 
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2 Santal Wood of Timor, the Viscountesses Hyacinth and Wallflower, the Baronesses Hoyabells, 
: E ~ Geranium, and Clove Pink, the Hon. Miss Me Blossom, the Hon. Miss Verbena Leaf, Miss 
~ 


